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By The Sea Shore 


By Pierre Auguste Renoir 











HOME EXPERIENCE 


The Evolution From “Home Projects to’ Home Experience” 


HANGE in terminology frequent- 

ly indicates change in viewpoint 
or philosophy. An illustration of this 
is the evolution from domestic economy 
through domestic science, home econom- 
ics, to homemaking and family educa- 
tion. For a number of vears we have 
promoting, and using 
(more or less successfully) Home 
Projects. Now comes the term Home 
Experience. What is to be its meaning? 


been talking, 


Dr. Kilpatrick says, “We learn what 
we live.” We live 24 hours a day, and 
a major part of that 24 hours is dom- 
inated by the home. The school con- 
trols about five hours, neighborhood 
play a few hours more, while the home 
directly controls the rest of the day. 
“We learn what we live.’ We learn 
what we ourselves experience. The 
girl at home learns what she lives at 
home; she learns what she lives in the 
community; and she learns what she 
lives in school. The teacher and par- 
ent then, are responsible for seeing that 
she lives that which will develop her 
into the girl and woman we want her to 
be. 

The purpose of the school is to help 
children do better the things they will 
do anyway. The purpose of the home- 
making class is to help the girl (or 
boy) live better in the home in which 
she will live anyway. The school does 
not attempt to control home living ex- 
cept as it joins with other agencies in 
promoting conditions which are con- 
ducive to better livine for the entire 
community, such as better enforcement 
of traffic laws for the safety of all; 
better health service for all: better rec- 
reation through community playgrounds, 
Supervised ball parks and swimming 
pools. Likewise, the homemaking 
teacher does not attempt to control the 
home life of the girls in her classes; 
she does, however, attempt to utilize or 
“tie to” the home life or experience 
of girls in order to help them live bet- 
ter in the homes in which they are liv- 
ing anyway. All families eat meals, 
therefore the homemaking teacher pro 
vides experiences in the school through 
Which the girl may learn to prepare 
good meals. They may or may not be 
better than those which the girl sees 
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and perhaps helps her mother prepare 
at home. The high school girl usually 
has friends, both boys and girls. So 
the home economics teacher provides 
opportunities to talk over the socially 
accepted customs which prevail in the 
community in which the girls live. 
Many times situations are provided 
through class or club activities for girls 
to experience social relations which are 
acceptable, although at home this girl 
may or may not be conforming to the 
same customs. 

John Dewey says that experience may 
\ll ex 


perience is educational in a broad sense, 


be educative or mis-educative. 


but it may influence toward a socially 
desirable end, or it may not. It may 
stimulate further development toward a 
desirable goal or it may inhibit that de 
velopment. The extent to which an 
experience causes development toward a 
socially desirable goal or the extent to 
which it stimulates further development 
toward such a_ goal, determines. the 
educative value of that experience. The 
extent to which it causes development 
toward an undesirable goal, or checks 
growth toward a desirable goal, is mis 
educative. 

Suppose a boy admires another one 
in the neighborhood very much, and 
suppose that boy enjoyed throwing 
stones at the garage windows in the 
neighborhood, and succeeds in doing so 
without being caught. That boy is liv 
ing through experiences with his ad 
mired friend which are developing in 
him an ability to hide activities which 
are socially unapproved and_ teaching 
him how to “get by” with something 
This is a mis-educative experience 

A girl in a rural high school was 
heard to say, “I never intend to have 
any babies.” Investigation showed that 
she had several younger brothers and 
sisters and for vears it had been her re 
sponsibility to wash the soiled clothes 
of these babies, coming into the family 
This girl had had 


experience with babies, yes, but mis 


one after the other 

educative experience, because all inter 
est in babies of her own had_ been 
killed, for the present at least 


In another case, a ten year old gut 
had a birthday party to which some 
children new to the neighborhood had 


been invited 
introduced each new child to all the 


others, with all the social poise and 
correct usage of adults. It was ev! 
dent that het 
along socially approved lines, in social 


home experience had been 


customs at least, and had been educative 


All relations and activities at home 
are part of home experience Som 
of these are “tied to” in the home eco 
nomics class and some are not. They 
may be educative or they may be mis 
educative. The family sits down afte 
the evening meal and plays a game of 
Chinese checkers together Very prob 
ably theirs is an educative experience 

hi rh school girl 


In another family, the 
must do all the dishes, including the 


pots and pans, and perhaps in a kitchen 
which is neither attractive nor easy to 
work in. Very probably the girl de 
velops a distaste for housekeeping, un 
der the influence of mis-educative ex 
perience. Both illustrations, however, 


are illustrations of home experience 


The home economics class may discuss 
both cases, the former as an illustration 
of happy family relations, the latter as 
part of a discussion of the problem 
Fade 


P 
housekee¢ 


“how can the d udgery 


be made pleasant or at least reduced” 


The teacher cannot, however, assign 
each girl in class to play checkers with 
her family after supper, nor can s 


tell the girl to do some other work than 


wash dishe If the family does play 
together, she can discuss such expert 
ence in class and through sucl lis s 
sion direct the thinking of her class to 
ward certain principles of family rela 
tions. Both situations are home expert 
ences which are used in class thinking 
are “tied to” by the teacher 

Other home experiences may be more 
than “tied to” by the teacher . they may 
be either stimulated and encouraged, ot 
directed and guided 

One girl may become interested in 
promoting family games, another may 
decide she does not help enough wit 


the dishes; another may take more care 


of her own room, another may take 


(C ontinu 


Without prompting she 


































































Shall We Have A Third Year For Vocational 


Homemaking? 


An Evaluation of a Well Organized Course in Terms of Education for 


Individual Family and Community Life 


OST secondary schools have 
M recognized the training of all 
adolescents for personal adjustment to 
home, family and community living as 
a major objective. To this end, home- 
making programs consisting of one, two 
or three years have been set up. Two 
year programs have become the stand- 
ard for most schools. A few schools 
have added a third. High school super- 
intendents and boards of education are 
asking the question, “Is third year home- 
making worth what it costs?” In or- 
der to satisfactorily answer this ques- 
tion, it seems necessary to cvaluate the 
outcomes of the course and weigh re- 
sults against actual costs. 

The administrator might be interested 
in the outcomes and costs of the third 
year homemaking program as developed 
in Greenville High School. This course 
is built upon two previous years of 
experience, the first having as its ob- 
jective the individual development of 
the girl and the second focusing at- 
tention upon adjustments to the family 
group in sharing the respon- 
sibilities and satisfactions of 
family life. The third year pro- 
gram attempts to help the stud- 
ent make functioning relation 
ships of her ~experience and 
knowledges which prior to this 
time may have presented a 
chaos of conflicting ideas and 
opinions gleaned from many 
sources. The course attempts 
to provide experiences through 
which the girl may find oppor 
tunities to adjust herself to 
self, home, family, community, 

cation and marriage 
The objectives set up by the 
] 


irls in planning the course in 


dicate recognized needs and are 


as follows 

\—INDIVIDUAL 
lo develop qualities which 
contribute to a positive per 
sonality (necessary to success in dail 
living, marriage or vocation) 
lo build basis for self-expression and 
financial security through choice and 


preparation for a vocation which ma 
be followed prior to marriage, parallel 


to marriage or during widowhood 


By Jessie Schnopp, Critic Teacher 


Greenville High School 
Greenville, North Carolina 





Nursery school group in backyard play 

space at home management house. Chil- 

dren are busy at individual pursuits and 
group activities. 





Educational exhibit featuring standard play equipment for the sically 
pre-school child. Exhibit in local store window with mimeo- 
graphed lists in public library for distribution 


lo develop managerial ability provid 
ing for effectiveness in work and cre 
itiveness in play 

B—FAMILY 


1. To understand personality variations s« 


that adjustments may be made to vari 





ous individuals in the family group. 
To be able to manage the finances of 
the home to secure a satisfactory stand 


to 


ard of living even though the income be 
a minimum one. 


To appreciate the need for and be able 
to provide desirable family recreation 


~ 


. To be able to select and organize fur 
nishings, equipment and supplies in a 
manner to make for economy in opera- 
tion, ease in use, and conformity to 
family needs. 

5. To develop the ability to provide for 

family health through planning for 

health development, promoting safety 
and developing skill in care of minor 


illnesses. 


1[)—CoM MUNITY 
1. To understand vocational life of the 
community and to find a place in it 
2. To understand government in its rela 
tion to the individual and family. 


To understand public organizations and 
their relation to better family and com- 
munity life. 

4. To find a place in the organized life 
of the community where one may be- 
come a contributing factor. 


First Unit—The Road Ahead 
With these objectives as 
goals, the first third-year group 
(1935) attempted to set up ac- 
tivities for the course and to 
organize these into units or 
learning areas. The first unit 
was called, “The Road Ahead.” 
In this unit students studied 
the scope of homemaking edu- 
cation, planned the sequence of 
activities and the emphasis 0! 
content. Goals of homemaking 
were studied and evaluated 
The class decided to accept 
interpret and work for the 
achievement of Lita’ Bane’s 
Goals of Homemaking. ‘They 
are: “morally wholesome, phy- 
y healthful,  artisticall) 
satisfying, mechanically  con- 
venient, economically — sound, 
spiritually inspiring, socially 
sponsible, mentally — stimulating — and 
founded upon mutual affection and re 
spect.” The class had encountered these 
goals in the second year but they now 


tock on new meaning as content was 
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set up for their achievement 
and as the outcomes of the 
two previous years were 
measured against them as a 
means of determining present 
procedures 


Second Unit— 
Vocational Interests 

The second unit was built 
around the vocational inter- 
ests and needs of individual 
girls. A study of vocational 
opportunities in the com- 
munity was made. Students 
visited places of interest, in- 
terviewing key people and 
asked successful representa- 
tives of various’ vocational 


The Home Management 
Apartment 





Class sponsored a playground improvement contest. 
seven homes entered. This picture shows one improved back- 
yard. The play shed was renovated from an old unused coal 
shed. Play materials were included for the various aged chil- 





Twenty- 


Facing these apparent defi 


ciencies in the homemaking 


program, Greenville Hig! 
School decided to add a home 
management apartment fot 


its next year’s program. The 
plan was to give the girls op- 
portunity to develop judgment 
in the choice of an apartment, 
its furnishings, equipment and 
organization. When complete, 


1 
} 


the girls would actually live 
in the apartment while tl 

leveloped skills in relation to 
household activities and be 
haviors necessary for satis 


factory living 


fields to talk with the group dren in the home. A panel in the fence opened into a neigh- \ survey made of th 
informally regarding the na- boring yard so that children could pass from one to the other come levels represented by 
ture of their vocations, the in safety. members of the group, showed 
scholastic and legal qualifica- the average income t he 
tions, the personal qualities $1,800. This was used as a 
desired and other pertinent budget basis in planning ex 
information. Personality and nenditures for shelter Ir 
aptitude tests were used to nishings, operation, 


help each student better un- 
ferstand herself and her vo- 
cational potentialities. Trade 
schools, colleges, hospital 
training schools and other pre- 
paratory opportunities were 
studied to determine entrance 
requirements, length and type 
of course, cost and other fac- 
tors. Individual budgets were 
worked out indicating approx- 
imate costs during training 
period. Pupils held inter- 
views with parents to secure 
guidance and cooperation in 
planning. The teacher was 
isked to join pupil and parent 
for counsel. Students elected to read ma 
terials of both informational and_ in 
spirational nature. High school courses 
were checked for adequacy of back- 
ground for tentatively chosen vocation. 
Some desired shifts were made in 
schedules to permit “try-out” experi- 
ences for students desiring it. The 
students asked to carry some of the 
activities of this unit throughout the 
year with the privilege of returning at 
any point desired for additional assist 
ance. All records were filed where each 
student could have access to her record 
at any time. It was understood that at 
the end of the year graduating students 
would receive help with applications, 
placements, etc., and that undergraduates 
would receive guidance with course 
selection for the ensuing year. 


Third Unit—Homemaking 
The students decided to group the 
remaining areas of learning under the 
general heading, “Becoming a Profes- 
sional Homemaker.” 
involved in the development and mainte 
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All major factors 


Greenville 
(Schedules 


Home Management House living rcom 
are planned to provide time for simple 
hospitality) . 


nance of a desirable standard of living 
were included shelter, food, clothing 
household operation, health, education, 


recreation and other factors. These 


were to be studied in relation to the 


average income for the community. At 
tempts were made to give pupils ex 
periences through which they could de 
velop the skills needed in carrying on 
all the activities of a normal household 
Home projects were used as a medium 
for carrying desirable standards ovet 
into the home. Family relationships 
were studied and the girls were organ 
ized into family groups with girls takin 
turns at being “mother” while each one 
assumed different responsibilities in the 
direction of activities within her family 
group 

In evaluating the outcomes of the 
year’s program through home visits and 
other contacts, it became apparent that 
the ability to apply the standards set 
up in class to actual home living was 
not as great as desired. Family relation 
ship patterns had not been practiced 


until desirable behavior became fixed 





‘lothing and other needs. Girls 
studied budget patterns; made 
a study of housing costs in 
(Greenville Costs were lis 
‘overed above statistical ay 
erage due to the rapidly 
growing population in rela 


tion to the retarded growtl 


1 mt 


rt adequate ousing Lhus 

suggested « study of the types 

houses owne lor rent dt by 

families of income group he 

ne used as a standard It 

was found that the average 

> 

scene cea aha gist 


gracious 


rom $30.00 to $35.00 in rent 


or the equ valent W hile this 


amount did not contorm to the ul lvet 
pattern, it was accepted as the maximu 
amount that could be speyt and a 
mittee immediately investigated available 
houses, cottages and apartments t le 
termine what could be secured within 
this figure \ family of five members 
was set up as standard because this 
formed to the family average represented 
in the homemaking department l 
study included 197. tamultes.) Factors 
looked for were provisions f 
vacy, light, sanitation, storage, economy 
in turnishing and ease u ure Phe 
cation was judged for desirable distance 
from. school possibilities Oo ands 
ing, provision for outdoor play spa 
(looking toward pre-scho plav groups) 
ind relati to a de ible me he 

| ( class locate | in ipa ! if mm 
sisting of living room, dining room, two 
vcdrooms, kit he ba wna t 
could be made to measure up to stand 
ards set Che apartment nted ) 
$35.00 a mont! This was 23.3 
of the income instead of the IS p 

( l / TF 7 























































After a demonstration, students 
are able to operate the electric 
ironer. 


N the home one of the greatest 
I problems is the weekly wash, and 
since few homemakers are trained 
in the use of electric laundry fixtures 
and other appliances, each Home Eco- 
nomics Department should have a laun- 
dry unit so that future homemakers 
will have some knowledge of home 
laundry and the use of modern equip- 
ment, 

The new Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Meridian Senior High School 
has an up-to-date laundry connected 
with the foods laboratory. The size 
is ideal for the home, 10 feet by 10 
feet 10 inches, and provides adequate 
space for all needed equipment. Across 
the inner wall is a built-in cabinet 2 
feet wide by 9 feet long and with an 
approximate height of 7 feet. This 
cabinet is used for all supplies, includ- 
ing cleaning agents, and for the storing 
of linens. Although this department 
does not have them, the lower part of 
the cabinet could be made into bins: 
one for soiled linen, the other for rough 
dried clothes. This would give storage 
place if the ironing is to be done at 
a later time. 

The floor is surfaced with mold tile 
in blocks of black and white. This 
material is long wearing and _ easily 
cleaned, especially if the drain is in the 
center of the floor. 

There are two large windows in the 
laundry, also an adequate electric fix- 
ture that supplies light on dark days. 
There are numerous properly placed 
outlets to take care of electrical equip- 
ment 

The equipment of the laundry is all 
very simple and convenient and of the 
type possible in modest homes. Against 
the back wall, with the light coming 
from the left, are laundry tubs made 
of soap-stone. There is a swinging 
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Making Use 
of the 


School Laundry 


By Helen Hawkins 


Senior High School 
Meridian, Mississippi 


spout between them, to which a hose 
can be attached for filling the washing 
machine. Other equipment consists of 
an electric washing machine’ with 
motor pump for ejecting water, an elec- 
tric wringer and ironer which may be 
attached to the washer as_ needed, 
clothes hampers, two folding clothes 
driers, an electric hand ironer, ironing 
board, stool, and curtain stretchers. 

Before beginning the laundry unit, 
we feel it is wise to set up the objec- 
tives for the unit. The unit may be 
taught in connection with some other 
unit; for example, during the clothing 
unit, with the care of the clothing, or 
with the care and use of home equip- 
ment. 

Suggested objectives to be developed 
are: 

Some knowledge of the type of 
equipment suitable for homemakers’ 
means and needs. 

Some knowledge of the value of 
home laundry. 

Some ability in caring for equip- 
ment. 

The desire to use well laundered 
articles. 

Some ability in laundering various 
types of garments. 

Some ability in selecting laundering 
agents. 

Some ability in determining whether 
to wash at home or send clothes to 
the laundry. 

Some ability in the care and repair 
of clothing and linens. 

Some ability in laundering various 
fabrics. 

After the objectives have been de- 
cided by the pupils and teacher, the 
teacher may set up outcomes, or some 
means of evaluating the unit as a check 
to see if the right pupil experiences 
have been used to attain the objectives. 

A suggested way of teaching the unit 
is to teach the students, in the first les- 
son, how they should care for the 
mechanical laundry equipment, what 
parts can get out of order, and how 
rust and wear may be prevented by 
proper lubrication. 

In the next lesson, the students 
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Laundry equipment includes a 
modern washing machine as 
well as tubs. 


should acquaint themselves with clean- 


ing agents. By testing squares of mate- 
rials, they may see the effect of differ 
ent soaps on color, texture, shrinkage, 
etc. Before they ever wash a garment 
they should know just how strong a 
cleaning agent that fabric will stand. 
Such information enables them to buy 
their supplies intelligently. 

The first lesson in actual laundering 
should be a demonstration, with the 
teacher going through every detail. 
The linens used in the department will 
furnish sufficient material for this. 
After the articles have been sorted, 
tests should be made showing the 
action of chemical bleaching agents on 
dyed fabrics. If there are stains, they 
should be removed. In washing the 
cleanest articles are handled first; if 
the colored articles do not fade, they go 
in the washer next. In the meantime 
the very dirty articles should be soaking 
in cold water in the wash tubs so that 
they will be ready to go in the washer 
later. It is important that the washing 
machine should be filled just to the 
water line with warm water to which 
has been added the soap found best 
in the former testing lesson. It may l« 
flakes, beads, chips, or a dissolved bar. 
It is important to emphasize that the 
machine should never be overloaded, 
as it can not loosen the dirt if the 
articles are packed one against thi 
other. The first assortment which has 
been washed is now ready to go into 
the tubs to be rinsed, and the washer 
filled again. The wringer is attached 
to the side of the washer and swings 
over the tub to be used between each 
rinsing. Two or three rinse waters are 
sufficient with blueing added to the last 
one. Tests should be made of soluble 
and insoluble blueing agents. The in- 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Tackling That Food Cost 





By Caroline B. Sherman 


T costs about 1% billion dollars to 
Mew 1 billion dollars worth of 
fruits and vegetables in this country 
from the farmers who grow them to 
the homes of the people who use them. 
And we all know that fruits and vege- 
tables are far more important on our 
tables now than they used to be. Con- 
siderably more than half of this tre- 
mendous cost of marketing comes after 
the produce has reached the large cities, 
for farmers get only about 40 cents out 
of each dollar we spend for it. 

Evidently, then, if we wish to reduce 
perceptibly the cost of our fresh foods 
the place to begin is in the big city mar- 
kets. It is one of the hardest places to 
begin for both city and marketing con- 
ditions there are very complex and fixed. 
But as the fruits and vegetables that are 
bought in many small towns 
reached these retail markets through the 
large cities, any real improvement. in 
any one of these great markets will 
affect thousands of consumers. 

Brief surveys of these markets have 
now been made in 40 of our large cities, 
which handle about half of the total 
volume of fruits and vegetables. Many 
problems are common to most of them 
so that improvements made in one 
should help toward making improve 
ments in the others. 


have 


Old Age a Chief Problem 


Old age is a chief problem in most of 
the large market places. We are proud 
of the fact that Faneuil Hall Market 
in Boston, is about 200 years old and 
the French Market in New Orleans 
about 150 years old. Each is still one 
of the most important markets in its 
city and is an interesting sight-seeing 
point, but though both have been reno- 
vated they cannot be expected to do their 
work as quickly or 
kets that are younger and 
plan, Other markets have notable age 
In fact, of the 101 studied in 


efficiently as mar 
modern in 


records, 


»metimes workers must climb over produce 


in crowded markets to do their jobs. 


u 


. 


re 


7 


Washington, D. C. 





those 40 cities only 44 were less than 20 
years old, and many of these newer 
structures are railroad terminals—not 
what most of us think of when we say 
city markets. 

Old age in markets generally brings 
several disabilities. Usually it 
means that the market built to handle 
boats now 


severe 
produce from wagons and 
must try to handle much larger amounts 
from trains and motortrucks—driveways 
are too narrow, platforms are the wrong 
height, railroad sidings are absent, equip- 
ment is not suitable. Space of all kinds 
is often inadequate, for the ctiy has 
probably multiplied its population by a 
large figure since the market was built. 
Its produce is not well protected from 
weather and street dirt. Often no cold 
storage rooms are available or there may 
not even be adequate facilities for com- 
In other words, the big 
solely to 


mon storage. 

market, whose 
handle fruits and vegetables, may not 
be as well equipped to take care of 


business is 


these as are the consumers’ homes to 
which many will finally go. 

Then the stores in the old market are 
likely to be small, dark, and narrow, 
perhaps with no rear entrance. The con- 
gestion of food within and without, and 
the congestion of traffic, are sometimes 
have seen it. 
stand on the 


unless you 
must 


unbelievable 
Sometimes 
produce while working. 
must lay it temporarily in the gutter. 
Often it 
Waste, deterioration, and loss of 


men 
Sometimes they 
is dropped in the movings. 
time 
are evident on every hand. 


Poorly Planned New Markets 
Not Solution 

Sometimes to remedy these conditions 
a new market is built somewhere else 
in the city. If this market is poorly 
planned, as many newer ones are, and 
merely serves to divide up the produce 
and business, it brings no real improve 
ment. It may even bring greater waste, 
because a merchant may 
have to take the time to go 
from one market to. the 
other to get the goods he 
needs and do just that much 
more hauling. Cross hauling 
has always been expensive. 
It means cost for cartage, 

loss of time, and spoilage 
food that is 
spoiled anywhere in or be 


and for the 


tween the markets the con 
sumers usually pay in the 


end. 


For many other reasons the presence 


wholesale markets in a 


of too many 

city, or even of two if badly planned 
individually and in relation to each 
other, is recognized as a_ distinct 


hindrance to the efficient handling otf 


produce and makes more dithcult any at 


tempts to regulate or reorganize 


A Job for Cooperation 
To plan a new market that will meet 
the needs of changing methods of trans 


portation, changing methods of sale, 


changing populations—changing times 


generally—requires the pooling of the 


very best and broadest experience in 
marketing wor It means research 
and study in n. uy cities with keen 
analyses of results. With this must go 
research and analysis in the city where 
the new market is to be. It requires 


coordinated effort, not competition and 


rivalry 

To reorganize an old and established 
system is an even greater task, for fixed 
then are more 


and vested interests 


deeply entrenched. To reorganize means 


placing the public welfare ahead of pri 


vate interests. It means changing deeply 
rutted channels of trade. It means re 
placing inertia with a “battle against 
odds of many kinds 


What is Being Done? 


Difficult as the work is, several large 


attacking the 
with determined and many-sided 


No one group is strong enough to put 


cities are now problen 


Vigor 


through the needed reorganization 
therefore many groups” have © beet 
(¢ mitmued on Pade 155) 


The policeman is having difficulty 


the fire plug buried under crates of produce 














If this is congested, think how it will be wher 
the street car goes through 


finding 










































































































The insert above 
shows the building 
that was_ trans- 
formed by painting 
and planting into 
the community 


house below. A 


SHE community experiment at laying stone walks and walls. It was 
‘T Poston, Ohio, has been in opera- encouraging to find the women select- 
tion for one year. Poston is a small ing plain, neutral wall paper for their 
mining community in Athens County, own homes instead of the large-figured, 
in the southeastern part of Ohio, about gaudy type used heretofore. Many who 
four miles from the city of Athens. needed curtains jin their own homes 
Approximately one hundred families copied the scalloped muslin ones which 
live in the community. they made for the community house. 

Because of the depressed condition Shelves were built in the kitchen in 
of the bituminous coal mining industry convenient locations around the various 
in this area, family incomes average work units. The women were quick 
around $500.00 per year. All plans have to realize the advantage of such ar- 
been adjusted to this situation. rangement, and proceeded to have their 

The Sugar Creek Coal and Mining husbands construct shelves for their 
Company, a  non-operating company, own kitchens. 
acquired nearly all of the houses in the The Women’s Club was the first 
community in 1935. They were in bad group organized, and it has been the 
repair and many were unoccupied. There channel through which new ideas are 
were a few old residents in the com initiated and projects organized. <A 
munity, some of foreign extraction. Soy Scout group, consisting of two 
The company -has gradually repaired troops, was organized with local leader- 
the houses, and now rents them at low ship. Two Girls’ Clubs are flourishing 
rates to good tenants, until today under the leadership of young women 
Poston is a flourishing, respectable from the Y. W. C. A. of Ohio Uni- 
looking little community. versity. When the psychological mo- 

The company provided the community ment arrives, a Men’s Club will be 
house and the furniture, stoves and developed. 
equipment for it. The men of the com The Women’s Club meets once each 
munity did the yard work and_ the week, in the evening. The programs 
women the inside work. The young man are arranged by a committee of the 
who has charge of the company’s prop- members and the educational worker. 
erty is a college graduate and has In the spring and summer of 1938, 
cooperated in every way with the edu- gardening, child health, household man- 
cational worker, agement, and community problems such 
No more ideal teaching — situation as yard clean-up, trash collection, test- 
could have been found, Every oppor ing well water, tree planting, and yard 
tunity in preparing the community house improvement, formed subjects of dis- 
for service was utilized, including the cussion, Singing, games and_ refresh- 
selection of wall paper and paint, selec ments are included in the social part 
tion and finishing of furniture, choice of the program. A quilt and a hooked 
and purchasing of kitchen equipment, rug are always in the frames for those 
making curtains, selection of linoleum who prefer this activity to the games. 
for floors, beautifying the yard and One afternoon each week a homemaking 
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Experiment 


In Home and 
ommunity Making 


By Edna Endly Wolfe 


Home Economics Instructor 
Ohio State Department of Education 


class is conducted. A food preparation 
and nutrition unit has recently been 
completed, and a clothing unit is now 
under way. The unjt on consumer buy- 
ing will follow. 

Among the several activities for 
which the Women’s Club is responsible, 
and one of the most valuable, is the 
community library. The book truck of the 
Athens County Library Service leaves 
books fortnightly at the community 
house for children and adults. Friends 
provide magazines and papers. The 
community house does a_ flourishing 
business in books, for never before 
have these people had all the reading 
material they desired. 

An evening of recreation for young 
people is also sponsored by _ the 
Women’s Club on Friday of each week. 
Children from ten to eighteen years of 
age play games, listen to radio music, 
read, pop corn and pull taffy. The 
community house is not large enough 
for dancing, but next spring and sum- 
mer it is planned to have folk dancing 
out of doors. Once a week a dozen 
children receive instruction in piano 
music. The instrument was given by 
a friend, as are the music and the in- 
struction, and the children do very well. 

Last spring and summer, the vege- 
table garden campaign was quite suc 
cessful. Adding to the family income 
is a major problem among _ these 
people. “A garden for every family” 
was the slogan. The company provided 
land, ploughing, and in some instances 
fertilizer and seeds. Many gardens 
produced not only vegetables for the 
table and canning, but also cash from 
the sale of surplus. 

The school health project has been 
one of the most important activities. 
The educational worker mapped out the 
program, the school principal and the 
county nurse in the area co-operated, 
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The school health project has been one of the most 


important activities. 


and the Women’s Club popularized the 
project in the community. The net re- 
sults were cleaner and more sanitary 
toilets, better care of drinking water, 
more attention to hand washing, health 
examinations, correction of some de- 
fects, medical service for a few need- 
ing it, two dental clinics, milk for the 
under-nourished children, and immuni- 
zation against diphtheria. 

Last October a baby clinic was held 
and many mothers brought their infants 
and pre-school children. The county 
nurse weighed the children and gave 
advice. The educational worker pre- 
pared nutritional displays and provided 
diet sheets and instruction. Another 
such clinic will be held in the spring to 
check results. 

Home visits are made each week by 
the educational worker, with a view to 
assisting in the solution of family prob- 
lems. These difficulties are numerous 
and varied, among them: an infant suf 
fering from rickets; finding additional 
work for unemployed miners; providing 
food, clothing and medical attention for 
the needy; placing young women in 
household employment; delinquent ado- 
lescents; maternal health problems, and 
so on ad infinitum! Fortunately some 
assistance can be obtained from agencies 
of public and private nature in these 
fields, and it is often a matter of bring- 
ing client and agency together. These 
home visits are valuable in building 
morale and personality in the families. 

Mention should be made of the 
Poston Christmas activities. From the 


“B making brings together the women of the community, 
“motes sociability and provides an interesting recreational 


activity. 





first of December, the 
meetings of the Wom- 
en’s Club were devoted 
to plans and demon- 
strations for a merry 
Christmas without ex- 
pense, both in the homes 
and in the group ac- 
tivities at the commu- 
nity house. Animals 
and dolls were made 
from scraps of ging- 
ham, calico and oil 
cloth. Wreaths and 
garlands were made 
from evergreen branch- 
es and shrubbery from 
the hills. Bright colored paper and cello- 
phane were transformed into Christmas 
tree decorations. Christmas cookies were 
made in lovely shapes and then frosted 
Candies and popcorn balls were dem- 
onstrated and made at small expense 
The women made Christ- 
mas greeting cards and the 
Boy Scouts delivered them 
to every home in the com 
munity. The community 
house was decorated by the 
women, and the children set 
up and decorated a tree. A 
creche, the figures for which 
were given by a friend, was 
the center of attraction for 
young and old. On Christ 
mas eve a large group sang 
carols from house to house. 
The music in the dark, cold 
night and the enthusiastic 
faces and bright colored 
caps and scarfs seen in the 
light of the lanterns carried 
aloft provided a most inter 
esting experience for those 
who were in their homes as 
well as for the participants. 
When the group returned to 
the community house, there was a roar- 
ing grate fire, hot cocoa, sandwiches and 
cookies, a Christmas tree with the 
simplest of gifts and more singing. This 
was a jolly party at which old and young 
mingled freely. On December 26th, the 
Girls’ Club met at the community house 
to hear the story of “Hansel and Gretel” 
read, and afterwards the broadcast of 
the opera from New 
York City. On Janu 
ary Ist, the Women’s 
Club entertained with a 
New Year's tea for 
newcomers and those in 
the community who 
had not been coming to 
the house. Such activi 
ties are, in most cases, 
entirely new ex peri- 
ences for these people 

The lives of people 
living on very small in 


comes are often mon 


otonous, colorless, and frequently mean 
ingless. One of our major objectives has 
been to develop personality and increase 
self-respect in addition to health. We also 
demonstrate the joy to be found in 
simple things, such as gardening, birds 
and outdoor life, in good music and 
good books. We are trying to develop 
finer relationships within the families 
and in the groups by doing things, ac 
complishing projects, together. Already 
much community pride and some lead 
ership is emerging. We may justly 
claim that a good start has been made, 
but much yet remains to be done. In 
spite of mistakes and many obstacles in 
our path, together with frequent dis 
couragement, we are going into the sec 


ond vear of the Poston Project wit! 
] 


ereater wisdom and understanding an 


new determination. These things take 
time but the results shown are well 


worth the effort expended 


Suggested Activities for 
Mother-Daughter Week 

1. Have “open house” in the home 
economics department 

2. Invite mothers to visit classes 

3. A mother-daughter supper witl 
a well-planned program 


4. Arrange exhibits in the depart 


ment including the following 
a. Display of garments made 
class: concrete results of home 


projects 
b. Labor-saving devices 
c. Suitable and unsuitable meals 


for the family 


5. Arrange exhibits in stores whicl 
may include the following: a. girl's 
bedroom: a living room; b. a step 


saving kitchen; c. interesting table 


settings for different occasions; d 


interesting centerpieces tor tables 


Louisiana State University 
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Fresh, modern kitchens are an incentive to the women 
to provide attractive wholesome meals for their families. 








































































“How Is Your Health?” 


By Edna von Berge 


UILTY? Oh yes you are! Some 
i. one greets you on the street with 
the automatic “How do you do?” and 
the equally as automatic a reply is “Fine, 
thank you.” If the real truth were told, 
however, the additional response would 
go something like this. “Physically 1 
blood pressure behaves 
beautifully for the part, 
neither too high nor too low; my teeth 
are not in need of dental repair or fab- 


am fine. My 


ee 
most being 


ulously high priced false teeth; my heart 
thumps away with an even rhythm but 
my mental health is in a deplorable and 
alarming state. You see, I fly off the 
handle if things don’t exactly suit me; I 
bark at my children over nothing; I find 
fault with everybody and everything; ] 
think the world and everything about it 
all wrong—and I’m miserably unhappy.” 

What a pity! 
a parent or a pedagogue possessing such 
poor mental health, it is a calamity and 


If you happen to be 


you are veritably a dangerous person to 
yourself and the children whose lives 
Whether 


you are willing to admit it or not, you 


you are helping to fashion. 


are largely at fault for failing to take 
care of your mental as well as your 
physical health. Fortunately something 
can be done about it at little or no ex- 
pense. Become your own doctor and 
diagnose your mental state as a physician 
does your physical state by asking your- 
self some pertinent questions. Obvious- 
ly, they will differ from those of the 
physician and go something like this: 
1, Do I worry habitually, needlessly 

and constantly ? 

Do I seek an ulterior motive in 

what others say and do? 

Am I a habitual pessimist ? 

Do I lose my temper easily ? 

Am I a fault finder? 

\m I a persistent gossip? 

Do I have a healthy attitude to- 

wards my work? 

Am I sympathetic, understanding, 

and do I have faith? 

Do J constantly belittle others? Am 

I jealous of others? 

Do I complain constantly about my 

health ? 

Do I 


physical 


think too much about my 
health? Do | 


things about myself? 


imagine 
\m I moody? Do I pout easily? 
Can I take criticism easily? 

Do I admit my faults and wrong 
doings or alibi them? 

Do I get along well with people? 
Do I have many friends? Do J 
like people ? 

Am I Happy? 


Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Admitting your faults through such a 
self-analysis (and you must be fair and 
honest with yourself) is the first step in 
their correction. Any one answered nega- 
tively indicates that in part at least there 
is poor mental health. The cure is well 
on the way when these faults are ad- 
mitted and recognized. Obviously, noth- 
ing can be done to bring about a cure 
if you refuse to admit these faults. The 
correction of these faults requires per- 
sistence, concentrated effort, the building 
up of desirable attitudes and a thorough 
knowledge of mental hygiene secured 
through observation, discussion, constant 
practice, and reading along this line. 

No doubt the intelligent question aris- 
ing at this point in the mind of the 
reader is “What is the root of poor 
varying 

listed 


mental hygiene?” There are 


contributing factors which are 


briefly here: 


1. Orcanic Factors 

Those body glands having a regulating 
effect on growth, metabolism and sex are 
of paramount importance. To discuss 
each one individually would be a study 
in itself, so that reference to only one or 
two to stress the point will be made at 
this time. An under-secretion of the 
thyroid gland results in a low rate of 
metabolism accompanied by a lack of 
endurance, general sluggishness—in short 
a system running on half power and 
under very great strain which is bound 
to affect the physical condition and thus 
A person thus 
laziness, 


also the mental health. 
afflicted 
grouchiness, moodiness and dissatisfac- 
tion. Such a condition requires special 


would lean towards 


treatment under medical supervision. 

An over-secretion reversely speeds up 
the system way beyond normal with re- 
sultant high nervous tension, irritability, 
This 


condition, too, requires medical care and 


fussiness and emotional instability. 


can be corrected. 

The over- or under-secretion of the 
pituitary glands influencing growth has 
a decided effect upon happiness, such an 
important factor in the maintenance of 
good mental health. An abnormally tall 
person suffering from an over-secretion 
will naturally feel awkward, ill at ease, 
So, too, will 
an undergrown individual afflicted with 


conspicuous and inferior. 


an under-secretion from this same gland, 

Similar problems occur with the hyper- 
or hypo-secretion of other body glands 
which influence personality and mental 
health. 


2. PuysicaL Buitp AND HEALTH 

A very fat, thin, tall or short indi- 
vidual will obviously be mentally dis- 
turbed. Fortunately some of these con- 
ditions may be remedied. One suffering 
from poor health physically, invariably 
has accompanying poor mental health, 
an inclination 
dissatisfaction, 


towards nervousness, 


grouchiness, moodiness 


and general unhappiness. 


3. HEREDITY 


To what extent this factor influences 
personality and thus mental health is a 
controversial matter, but it is definitely 
true that in part at least heredity makes 
its contribution towards good or bad 
mental health. 


4. ENVIRONMENT (TRAINING) 


This great influence cannot be ignored 
in the discussion of the present subject. 
The story of a child is told who never 
smiled and seemed very unhappy. This 
disturbed the mother who questioned the 
child as to the reason she never or sel- 
dom smiled. Great was the mother’s 
surprise to hear the answer, “You and 
Daddy never smile—why should I?” 
(Further explanation follows later.) In- 
variably mental conflicts can be traced 
to the impressionable pre-school or early 
childhood period when habits are being 
formed and attitudes developed. It is not 
at all uncommon for a child to be pun- 
ished by either parent or teacher when 
the fault lies with the poor mental health 
on the part of older person. 

So great is the need for good mental 
hygiene on the part of the teachers 
molding the lives of their young charges, 
that numerous colleges are introducing 
Mental Hygiene courses in their curricu- 
lum. Students themselves are so aware 
of the need for such training for their 
own good, as well as the good of the pu- 
pils under them, that these classes have 
proved exceedingly popular and are often 
overflowing. From such a class the 
writer gleaned the following suggestions 
which were so beneficial in working out 
her own problems that it was thought a 
general summing up might prove equally 
applicable and beneficial to the reader. 


1. Keer Turse Pornts 1n Minp 
Know Yourself. Analyze your good 
points as well as your faults. Do 

something about those faults. 
Accept Yourself. Change those con- 
ditions which are not to your liking. 
Those which cannot be altered ac- 
cept graciously and philosophically. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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-PTRHE costumes shown on this page 

| are a part of the elaborate exhibi- 
tion of women’s fashions during the Vic- 
torian and Edwardian eras at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York 
City. They are reproduced by courtesy 
of the Museum. 

Some sixty costumes, ranging in date 
from about 1837 to 1910, together with 
various characteristic accessories, are 
included. To make the picture more 
complete, the dresses are mounted on 
especially modeled mannequins, each 
with its appropriate coiffure. The ma 
jority of these costumes are the prop- 
erty of the Museum, others have been 
leaned from public and private collec- 
tions in the United States and abroad. 

At the top, left, is the “Peacock Dress,’ 
of silk embroidered in metal thread, 


made by Worth of Paris and worn by 


Viscountess Curzon of Kedleston as 





‘Fashions of Yor tetyea'c 









vicereine of India at the Coronation 
Durbar in Delhi, 1903. Top center, an 


afternoon dress of black velvet trimme 


with sequins and jet beads, made by 
Callot Soeurs, 1899. Top 1 cht \mericat 
wedding dress, 1894, in white satin 
trimmed with “rosepoint” lace and pearl 
beads. In the center, a French wedding 
dress ot embroiders | India musi late 


about 1837. Lower left, an American 


evening dress of pale blue figured satin 
decorated with beads and pearls, made 
by Mme. Lafor a le, New Y« rk Cit 
about 1885. Lower center, a 


uid satin in t royal 


ball dress of | 
Stuart tartan, worn by Que \lexan 
dria as Princess of Wales at Balmora 
Castle, about 1863. Lowér right, a ball 


dress rf cream colored satin trimmed 


with tulle and roses, made by Worth in 
1882 





































A Sewing Bag With Equipment Pockets 


Wis: hi cs il 


LOIRSS 


HE hexagonal sewing box sketched 
ii has been a successful sewing proj- 
ect and when completed has made a com- 
pact and convenient box for sewing 
equipment and material. The six sides 
of the box contain pockets for scissors, 
thread and notions. 
The center is left free for the garment 


pins, needles, tape, 


on which the pupil is working. Supplies 
for making the box should cost from 
twenty-five It is advis- 
able for the teacher to make a sample 


to thirty cents. 


box before presenting the problem. 
Materials for making the box include: 

Sheet medium heavy cardboard 22 
x 28 inches or parts of discarded 
boxes 

1% yards of printed percale 

Cotton for stuffing pin cushion 

Twill tape or double bias for draw- 
string 

Wrapping cord for lower casing 

4 to 6 one-inch slender screws and 

hold 


screw caps to spools of 


thread. 


Cutting Directions—Cardboard 
1, Cut six pieces of cardboard a frac- 
tion under 5 inches x 6% inches. 

2. Construct a hexagon on the remain- 


ing piece of cardboard by drawing a 
circle with a 5% inch radius and _ pro- 
to Diagram I. Each 


under 6% 


ceeding according 
side should measure just 


carefully. 


=\ 


inches. Cut out 


Zz 


Diagram | 


he 


Materia: See Diagram II 


1. Fold material double on right side 


with raw edges meeting in exact center 


) 


2. Trim off selvages with yard. stick 


and sharpened stick chalk or tailor’s 


chalk ; 


side ol 


draw a line 20'% inches from one 


cloth and parallel to original 
selvage 
3. Measure 5 inches from fold at both 


ends and draw a line parallel to fold 
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Mark off seam allowance on both sides 
and divide lower space into three parts 
6% inches wide. Draw very fine and 
accurate lines. 

4. On both sides of 
and mark off 3 inch for seam allow- 


ance, 3% inch for heading and % inch 


center measure 


for casing. Separate pieces in center. 

these two together 
forming a tube. The seam runs 13 inch- 
es through the center only leaving ends 


5. Seam pieces 


open. Press seams. 

6. Cut patterns for side pockets ac- 
cording to measurements below. Cut 
pattern for hexagonal base 3 inch to 
4 inch larger all around than cardboard. 

7. Place as shown and cut. Hexagonal 
piece is cut double and pockets single. 

Sewing Directions—Side of Box 

1. Stitch a narrow hem at top of scis- 
sors, needle, thimble and notion pockets. 
Press seam allowance around pin cushion 
and remaining sides of other pockets. 

Place tubular piece on ironing board 
and arrange pockets as illustrated in Dia- 
gram III below. Stitch on dotted lines 
through one thickness of cloth only. 
Leave opening for stuffing pin cushions. 
Stuff and stitch opening. The plain side 
is reserved for spools. 

Fold cloth on 
press, keeping pockets inside. 


original fold and 


5465 | FACZ 


Seam ¥, 
heading 
ca sing J2 


Svez 


Hazel Craig and Ola Benoit 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. S. 

4. Stitch a casing ™% inch from fold 
all around piece. Open seam at casing 
and insert cord. Tie ends temporarily. 

Place cloth over ironing board again 
and very carefully baste along lines 
marking off the six sides. Make sure all 
sides measure exactly alike and stitch. 

6. Insert cardboard, trimming off if 
necessary. Baste along top of card- 
board inserts and stitch as close as pos- 
sible to edge, using cording foot. 

7. The material above the cardboard 
is now open at opposite sides so that 
the sides may be folded back when the 
box is in use. Turn in seam allowance 
at sides and top and stitch close to edge. 

8. Stitch on chalk lines for heading 
and casing. Open machine stitching at 
casing and insert a double drawstring 
BASE: 

1. Lay cardboard hexagon on wrong 
side of cloth pattern and outline. Stitch 
on four sides, Trim seams, turn and 
press. 

Insert cardboard. An inch from 
one side insert screws and caps and slip 
through cloth. Turn in and whip to- 
gether edges of two remaining sides. 

3. Insert base into top and draw cord 
at lower casing tight enough to keep 
base in place. Tie securely. 


rt | 


Thum. ble 


SzZXO 
Pin Cus 


SAB 
Notions 


Base 
Cu + Double 





Fold 





36° 


Diagram || above, and II| below. 
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Gardening—Indoors and Out 


Growing Decorative or Culinary Plants Is A Fascinating Project 


AGIC, pure magic, lies hidden in 
ach of the flower seed packets 
that are so colorfully illustrated and 
in neighborhood 
land; 


charmingly displayed 


garden shops. throughout the 
for when seeds are planted properly and 
tended lovingly, it is as if a fairy wand, 
waved over something homely and 
drab, had transformed it into terms of 
color, fragrance and reckless beauty. 
The adventure of growing flowers is 
the birthright of every boy and _ girl, 
whether country or city reared. The 
wise home economics teacher recognizes 
this fact and trains her students in 
gardening projects that will add interest 
and beauty both to classroom and home. 

Excellent quick results are obtained 
by starting seeds early in “flats,” or 
shallow boxes, and later transplanting 
the tiny plants to pots, window boxes 


or open ground, Small flats are recom 
mended for classroom seed culture, 
since they are more easily handled by 
younger students. 14”x10”x3” is a con- 
venient size. 18”x12”x2%", the regula- 
tion size, is suitable for older students. 
Redwood and cypress make flats of last- 
ing permanence, but any wood may be 
used. One fourth inch cracks in the 
bottom of the flats provide for good 
drainage. Small blocks, nailed to the 
ends of the boxes, make it easy to lift 
the containers from window to window. 
Boys in the manual training and car- 
pentry classes will enjoy making the 
flats or, should you so desire, the co- 
operation of the neighborhood grocer 
may be enlisted. Shallow boxes such 
as are used for nectarines, alligator 
pears or grapes, easily can be trans- 
formed into first class flats. 

Since drainage is important in any 
type of plant culture, the flats should 
have in the bottom a layer of broken 
flower pots or fine stones before soil 
is added. Leafmold from the woods is 
good for starting seeds, especially when 
combined in’ the proportion of one 
quarter mold, one quarter garden dirt 
and one half sand. Flats should be 
filled to the top with soil that is well 
sifted to free from lumps, twigs and 
pebbles. Wet the soil about 
four hours .before planting the seeds, 
pack down firmly and then divide into 
rows about two inches apart, using a 
ruler or flat piece of wood to make 


twenty 


the small seed “furrows.” The seeds 


MAY, 1939 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


are planted in these “furrows” and 
covered to twice their depth with finely 
sifted soil. 

A piece of glass placed over each 
flat helps keep in the moisture. Any 
glass substitute serves the same pur- 
pose. A folded newspaper is kept over 
the glass until germination takes place, 
as seeds require little light or air. 
When moisture gathers on the glass, 
turn immediately. Once the plants ap- 
pear, air and moisture must be admin- 
istered in generous quantities. 

Experts agree that the most scientific 
way to water flats is to immerse them 
in a tub of water to three-fourths their 
depth. When the dirt shows a moist 
spot on the surface remove the flats 
immediately. A small hand spray, pur 
chasable at the “Five and Ten,” also 
serves for watering, and is_ probably 
much more convenient, but care must 
be taken not to wash out the tender 
plants. 

Flats must be kept 
plant rows thinned out to avoid crowd- 
ing. When the = small 
their second pair of leaves they are 
ready to be transplanted to “transplant 
flats,” window boxes or pots. 


weed free and 


plants develop 


Petunias, pansies, salvia, verbena, an 
nual dwarf phlox, perennial hollyhocks, 
kitchen herbs, flowering vines and early 
spring bulbs are a few of many de- 
lightful plants that can be started in- 
doors successfully. 

This year old fashioned culinary 
herbs are of particular interest because 
of their recent revival at the New York 
Flower Show and in many of the coun 
try’s leading department stores. Com- 
mercial herb farms are springing up in 
many sections. Herbal seasonings, jel 
lies, teas, medicines, vinegars and 
pomander balls have swept the country 
by storm. There is profit as well as 
pleasure in raising old time herbs. Why 
not begin now to educate your classes 
in herb culture, preparatory to having 
the students carry on their experiments 
through the summer and on into the 
autumn term? Rosemary and rue, sweet 
marjoram, lavender, basil and balm 
are a few of the many fascinating herbs 
associated with the cookery and customs 
of olden days. 

Herb 


gifts for 


make 


holiday and 


assortments charming 


other festive 


occasions. Attractively wrapped, plainly 


marked packets of dried herb teas ar 
welcomed by epicure and invalid alike 


Peppermint, wintergreen, lemon vet 


bena and camomile are old tashioned 


favorites Seasoning herbs, such as 


rosemary, Caraway, mint, parsley and 


basil are another choice combination 


appreciated by good cooks, while en 


velopes of seeds—coriander, dill, fen 


nel, sesame and _— other romanti 


sounding herbs—are the delight ot 


garden lovers 
Jellies 


sage or mint are delicious with chicken, 


Havored with thyme, savory 


veal, duck or lamb. Daintily tied orchid 
colored tarltan bags filled with fragrant 
lavender, please fastidious housewives 
for linen chests and bureau drawers. 
There is no end to the uses of an herb 
garden, so encourage plenty of experi 
ments along this line. It is more than 
likely that local people would like to 
place orders with students for various 
herb combinations 

This is the time of year to slip 
geranium, coleus and begonia plants 
Slips are rooted in sand and later trans 


make 


for window boxes or pots 


planted. They beautiful plants 


Cuttings from flowering quince, 


almond, pear, peach and other spring 
blooming trees and shrubs make delight 
ful spring classroom decorations. Teach 
artistic arrangement in tall vases and 
well shaped glass jars, and place the 
branches in’ sunny windows for. early 
indoor blooming 

And don't forget how vines and hang 
ing baskets dress up a room. In winter 
even sweet potatoes, carrots, beets and 
parsnips make attractive toliage vines 
Half the joy ot indoor gardening is mm 
beautiful from 


producing something 


INCX PeENsive and commonplace sources 
Cypress vines with their dainty foliage 


Wandering Jew 


and yarious kinds of ivy are a 


and tiny red blossoms, 


the many well known vines that 
indoors 
Colorful 


made from 


flower containers can 


homemade wooden tubs 
ordinary clay pots, or even common 
tin cans. By painting the bodies a gay 
vellow, red, blue or green and deco 
lesigns in 


} 


rating them with stencil 
contrasting colors, even the most humble 
things of beauty 


containers become 


\musing transfer designs are 


Continued on pag 














HE problem of sound control is 

peculiarly pertinent to the school 
food service department, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The kitchen equipment is necessarily 
studied from the standpoint of durability 
and strength and is usually the source 
of considerable unnecessary impact and 
mechanical clatter. The building areas 
proper involve the usage of surface fin- 
ishes and materials which are easily 
cleaned and capable of standing up under 
quite heavy usage but are not acoustically 
cooperative. They are usually dense, 
and reflective of sound rather than ab- 
sorbent. Finally, the dining rooms are 
filled to capacity with exuberant youth, 
energetic in movement and loquacious, 
creating an acoustical problem which 
does not exist to such an extent in a 
commercial cafeteria where the patrons 
are adults and being strangers do not 
engage in communal verbosity. 

The aggregate result of these contri- 
butions in sound of various types and 
source is often formidable and creates 
a factor which does not work to the 
efficiency of the school cafeteria. 

The problem will be approached in 
two sections. First the minimizing of 
mechanical clatter, secondly the control 
of unavoidable sound volume. The sec- 
ond section will be published next month. 


Minimizing Mechanical Clatter 


It is logical to realize that noise ema- 
nating from the operation of food prep- 
aration and service equipment should be 
reduced to a minimum, and that the 
problem of sound control or absorption 
in a kitchen is peculiarly difficult and 
limited in its practicability of treatment. 

The floors are usually of quarry tile 
or treated cement; the walls of glazed 
tile or smooth dense plaster. The ceil- 
ings have runs of metal ductwork and 
piping, and most of the kitchen equip 
ment is of metal. All of these enu- 
merated materials will not absorb sound, 
they reflect and in some instances aug- 
ment it, so that often an appreciable 
volume is built up. This din is in some 
cases taken up by the ventilating ducts 
and carried through into the dining 
room. Internal partitions being usually 
merely space division members and not 
structurally weight bearing, are of light 
construction and do not cloak excessive 
noise arising in the kitchen. 

To absorb sound requires the calcu- 


lated provision of porous or cellular sur 
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Acoustics 


A general discussion of its importance, and contribution to efficient 
operation of school cafeterias 


By Owen Webber 


Counsel on Public Feeding 
New York City. 
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Showing application of drop partition 
to dishwashing pantry. 
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face areas. On account of the heat, 
steam, and to some extent grease laden 
atmosphere of the kitchen, the walls and 
floors must be of non-absorbent durable 
material; fireproof and easily cleaned. 
The ceiling which is the only surface 
available for acoustical treatment is 
never fully exposed, so that effective 
means of rectification are quite re- 
stricted, therefore the problem sensibly 
resolves itself into a study of the equip- 
ment itself. Insufficient heed has been 
paid by the average kitchen equipment 
engineers and manufacturers to this 
problem. 

Possibly the greatest source of noise 
creation is the dishwashing pantry. For 
this reason, wherever possible, in large 
installations, it is advisable to locate this 
specific equipment in a room apart from 
the kitchen, or if this is not practical, 
as in the case of 
then a drop partition should be provided 


a moderate size plant, 


so as to enclose the air space or ceiling 
area, including the machine itself and all 
of the soiled and clean dish tabling. 
This drop partition should extend from 
the ceiling down to a point 6 feet 6 
inches or 7 feet from the floor. The 
enclosed ceiling area can then be acousti- 
cally treated, and the noise resulting 
from the dishwashing operation caught 
up or confined and absorbed in the spe- 
cially prepared ceiling surface provided. 

Normally the metal dishtables act as 
sounding boards, intensifying the impact 
clatter of the dishes. This condition 
can be materially reduced by incorporat- 
ing the following features: 

1. Dishtable legs should have adjust- 
able bell shaped feet with an open end 
fashioned with a shoulder or recess to 
permit the insertion of a hard rubber 
disc as shown in detail No. 1. In this 
way the table is cushioned and the sound- 
ing board effect is greatly reduced. 

2. All tabling which is contiguous to 
a wall or partition should not be mounted 
on legs in the rear at all. A galvanized 
angle iron stringer should be toggled to 
the wall, and bolts, previously spot 
welded to the underside of the table 
edge, arranged to enter holes in thie 
stringer with hard rubber washers placed 
between the bearing surfaces (see detail 
No. 2). When the nuts are tightened 
up, the tabling is securely retained and 
supported and desirably cushioned, Dish- 
tabling is usually provided with a 
splashback for those sides contacting 
partitions. Turning back the top edge 
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pre 
loac 
to I 


An example of the advantage to be derived in placing 


34 of an inch or so, stiffens this riser, 
turn must be insulated 
inserting an % inch thick 


which in from 
the wall by 
rubber strip between the wall and riser 
which can be set down nearly flush with 
the top of the splashback. When the 
dishtable retaining bolts are tightened up 
to the stringer, the strip cushion will 
seat itself and fit snugly. 

Finally, the dishtabling proper should 
be of metal in a heavy enough gauge to 
prevent bending or distortion under 
Channel cross members often need 
With a rigid tabling 


load. 
to be incorporated. 


(Above) An excellent example of 
a group feeding cafeteria with 
drop partition and every evidence 
of careful acoustical study. (Right) 
An attractive commercial cafeteria 
with every modern facility 
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it is then possible to treat the underside 
with a sound deadening material which 
can be subsequently painted. If the table 
is constructed in a weak manner the “oil 
can” effect of constant table surface de- 
flection tends to strip otf the acoustical 
material. 

\ suitable method is to apply a spe- 
cial paint or plaster which is tough and 
measurably surface hard when set, and 
moisture or reasonable 
temperatures. This 
™% inch thick for practical ef 


Metal 


not affected by 


should be applied 
3/16 or 
bodies are 


ficiency. automobile 





the food equipment in a space apart from the dining room 


f warmer 
this 


Illustrating ideal construction 
(All photographs on 
from S. Blickman, | 
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like material known 
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Cafeteria Recipes That Register 


HE success of the school cafeteria, 

like the success of any other busi- 
ness enterprise, depends in large meas- 
ure upon the manager’s ability to offer 
products that have a general appeal 
and a wide sale. In the case of the 
cafeteria manager, she must constantly 
test out new recipes, and repeat those 
that are popular, while at the same time 
discarding those recipes which do not 
seem to appeal to students. Also, the 
manager should be continually on the 
alert to find new food products as they 
are being perfected and offered for sale 
in the larger markets. 

\ case in point is the great variety 
of frozen fruits and vegetables which 
may now be purchased at reasonable 
prices. Frozen foods are no longer an 
experiment, but are accepted as a valu- 
able and permanent addition to the 
American diet. They provide an excel- 
lent source of vitamins at a time when 
fresh vegetables and fruits are a scar- 
city, and since only superior foods freeze 
satisfactorily, cooks using these prod- 
ucts are assured of excellent quality 
and flavor. 

The variety of frozen foods is being 
constantly increased. At the present 
time, frozen youngberries and_ rasp- 
berries may be purchased at 12c a pound, 
wholesale, in most large towns and 
cities; peas at 18c a pound, which is 
the equivalent approximately to 6c un- 
shelled. Other frozen foods which have 
proven satisfactory are string beans, 
corn on the cob, corn cut off the cob, 
lima beans, asparagus tips, asparagus 
salad cuts, and spinach.* 

In passing, I might add that I have 
discovered that both fresh and frozen 
vegetables retain the bright green color- 
ing if cooked or steamed with a small 
amount of sugar and also the outer 
leaves of a head of lettuce. 

Incidentally, frozen foods may be 
successfully combined with canned and 
fresh foods. For instance, fresh cooked 
or canned diced carrots combine most 
satisfactorily with frozen peas, and 
especially so if the canned goods is 
aerated mixing. 
Similarly, a single frozen raspberry or 


thoroughly before 


youngherry atop a small mound of 
whipped cream will “glorify” a most 
ordinary custard or dessert, and will 
“sell” it to the student 

Frozen asparagus salad cuts, green 
string beans, and limas may also be 
included in a combination cooked 
vegetable salad or a beef stew, and thus 
elevate these economical dishes into the 


"Ed, Note: Prices as herein given are not 
universal over the country so that variations 
may be noted in some localities 
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By Thelma Thieme, 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Los Angeles, California 


class of “best-sellers.” Raspberry or 
youngberry short-cake is another popu- 
lar item with high school students, and 
may be profitably prepared at 5c per 
serving. And one of our most popular 
specials is fresh youngberry pie, at 5c 
a cut. 

In the preparation of vegetables, we 
rely largely upon our large steam cooker, 
which is perhaps the most convenient 
single piece of equipment in our entire 
kitchen. Purchased at a cost of ap- 
proximately four hundred dollars, this 
cooker is almost indispensable, and is 
of the same type used in modern hos- 
pitals. We keep the cooker full of 
fresh boiling water under high pres- 
sure, so that fresh spinach, for instance, 
is cooked within ten minutes and re- 
tains its rich green coloring. Vegetables 
are steamed in the perforated racks, 
while the solid racks are used for meat 
dishes, cobblers, stew, macaroni, Swiss 
steak, and other foods that must be 
kept warm until serving time. Swiss 
steak is first browned in the bake-oven, 
then transferred to the steamer, where 
it may remain almost indefinitely. 

At our school, we have found it ad- 
visable to limit prices largely to 5c per 
serving. In rare instances, we go be- 
yond this price, mostly in the case of 
meats. Beef stew or meat loaf, with 
mashed potatoes and gravy, is 6c. <A 
full-size hot beef sandwich with po- 
tatoes and gravy sells for 10c. We have 
tried the higher priced plate lunches— 
those selling for 15c and 20c—but these 
are not successful as the student’s choice 
is necessarily limited and the price is 
actually prohibitive here in many in- 
stances. 

Among our most popular recipes are 
these, which have survived among the 
many tried out during the past seven 
vears. In some cases, the recipes must 
be doubled or tripled, in order to pro- 
vide the desired number of servings. 


Carrot LoAr (Serves 25) 


6 cups mashed cooked carrots 
6 Ths. melted butter 
3 eggs, beaten 

cup bread crumbs 

Tb. minced onion 
Salt 

Jake at 375°, for twenty minutes. 
Serve with cheese or cream sauce. To 
make a good cheese sauce, add grated 
Cheddar cheese to a medium cream 
sauce. Sells at 5c a serving. 


WuHoLE MeAL CASSEROLE (Serves 25) 
4 C. minute tapioca 
1% C. chopped onion 
1 Qt. chopped celery 
1 Ot. milk 
Salt and pepper 
4 C. red salmon, flaked 
4 C. shortening 
Combine all ingredients. Bake 10 
minutes at 425°, stirring twice. Add 
baking powder biscuits, rolled out % 
inch thick, to top. Return to oven, and 
bake 12 minutes longer. 
MACARONI Hasu (Serves 36) 
4# cut macaroni (Broken macaroni is 
most economical) 
1 #10 can tomatoes with puree 
2# minced ham, ground 
3 bunches ground carrots 
2 heads celery, chopped 
4 bell peppers, chopped 
3 large onions, chopped 
Brown ham and onions and _ peppers. 
Add tomatoes, then add all to cooked 
macaroni and vegetables. Bake two 
hours. This recipe is better if made the 
day before. Not only is it extremely 
popular with students, but it has the 
added advantage of giving vegetables to 
students who would never select vege- 
table dishes for themselves. 
Corn AND SALMON LoAF (A Favorite 
Friday Dish) 
(25 servings) 
Biscuit dough (using 2 quarts flour) 
4 #1 cans red salmon 
4 cans #2 corn 
Make biscuit dough, and roll out one- 
third inch thick. Spread flaked salmon 
over the dough, then cover with canned 
corn. Season. Roll as for jelly roll, 
and tuck the ends in well, to keep the 
filling in. Cut into desired size, and 
slice. Lay pieces side by side in a bak- 
ing pan, and bake in moderate oven— 
375 degrees—for 30 minutes. Serve 
with cream sauce to which has_ been 
added cooked diced carrots, peas, of 
corn. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
Or this dish may be served with to- 
mato sauce, if students of foreign ex- 
traction predominate. 
Tarry Puppinc (Very popular) 
(16 servings) 
2% C brown sugar 
¥% C butter 
3 C water 
3 large cans milk (14% oz.) 
C cracker crumbs 
sp. salt 
eggs 
C shredded cocoanut 
Tbs. vanilla 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Summer Courses 


There are many educational oppor- 
tunities for teachers in the summer 
courses at leading colleges and univer- 
sities. The few mentioned below may 
start you on a hunt for, or supply you 
with, just the information you are 
looking for. 


University of Chicago 

The summer school program offered 
by the department of home economics 
of the University of Chicago places 
special emphasis on the problems of 
family relationship in recognition of the 
need for the training of qualified lead- 
ers in this field. Dr. Robert Foster, of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, will present 
two courses in both terms of the quar- 
ter, the first opening June 21, and the 
second, July 24. They are Problems in 
Family Life Education, dealing with 
curriculum problems and methods and 
materials of teaching especially at the 
secondary school level, and Family Re- 
lationships, covering subject matter 
needed by workers in this field. 

A special conference on Problems in 
Family Life Education also is sched- 
uled June 25-27 and _nationally-known 
speakers will discuss various aspects of 
the problem. Likewise complementing 
the regular program, a series of special 
courses in child care and home hygiene 
will be offered during the first term for 
a group of teachers of home economics 
and biology from Michigan under spon- 
sorship of the W. K. Kellogg Fund. 
In connection with these courses a dem- 
onstration high school class will be con- 
ducted for a ten-day period, and a 
special nursery school group will be 
available for observation throughout 
the term. 

Other interesting courses offered in 
the summer quarter include the com- 
bination lecture, demonstration and 
laboratory course on Food Technology 
For Teachers, given by Dr Jean Simp- 
son, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, designed primarily for teachers 
of food courses in high schools. 

In consumer education, Hazel Kyrk, 
associate professor of Home Economics 
and Economics will give a_ special 
seminar course on Scope and Content 
of Consumer Education in addition to 
two basic courses: Economic Problems 
of the Family, and The Consumer and 
the Marketing System. 

The field of child development. will 
include courses in Mental Growth and 
Mental Tests by John Edward Ander- 
son, director of the Child Development 
Institute of the University of Minne- 
sota, and a course on Growth and 
Development of Adolescents by Dr. 
Daniel A. Prescott, nationally-known 
authority and a new member of the 
University’s faculty. 
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In Home Economics 


Oregon State College 

A faculty of twenty-six instructors 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, will conduct 47 graduate and 
undergraduate courses in the school of 
home economics during the two summer 
sessions from June 19-July 28 and from 
July 31-September 1. Distinguished 
visiting professors on the home eco- 
nomics staff include Miss Grace Morin 
and Miss Doris Schumaker from Cor- 
nell University; Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, 
research professor in nutrition at 
Massachusetts State College; Miss 
Josephine Eddy, head of clothing and 
textiles at Alabama College for Girls; 
Dr. Katherine Roberts from the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit; Dr. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, director of the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions at New London, Connecticut; and 
Madame Hendrica van der Flier, who 
has conducted classes in handicraft and 
design at the University of Hawaii and 
in California. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology announces that a special program 
in Principles of Textile Analysis will 
be offered beginning July 24th and con- 
tinuing through six weeks to September 
Ist. A comprehensive program for the 
study of textile technology and research 
will be conducted and will include lec- 
tures and demonstrations together with 
laboratory work for the six-week period 
each day with the exception of Satur- 
days. 

So far as possible the material will 
be presented in a manner to be of in- 
terest and value to the teacher of this 
and allied subjects, to the laboratory 
technician, to the manufacturer who 
must interpret technical information de- 
veloped by textile research for the 
benefit of his organization and to the 
student who seeks a short orientation 
course in textile technical analysis. 

During the past year the Textile 
Laboratories of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have been com- 
pletely rebuilt and additional equipment 
for physical, optical and physical- 
chemical analysis of textile materials 
has been provided. Increased and im- 
proved dark room facilities are avail- 
able; a much improved microscopical 
laboratory, two physical testing labora 
tories and an additional fundamental 
research laboratory have been provided 
as separate units. Further, the Depart 
ment of Mechanical Engineering has 
set up a division of Textile Technology 
in charge of Prof. E. R. Schwarz 
which will serve to correlate work on 
fiber research and allied subjects 
throughout the Institute. The Corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology has also authorized the 


granting of a degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Textile Technology beginning 
with the academic year 1939-40. 


The Stout Institute 

The Stout Institute, in Menomenie, 
Wisconsin, has announced a summer 
session to be held June 26-August 4. 
It offers undergraduate curricula lead- 
ing to the degree ot Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics Education or In 
dustrial Education, and graduate cur- 
ricula leading to the degree of Master 
of Science in these fields. In addition 
a wide range of courses is offered in 
science, social science, English, educa- 
tion, vocational education and physical 
education. 

Short units of three weeks are also 
offered under the leadership of nation- 
ally prominent educators in Adult Edu- 
cation, Problems in Curriculum Con- 
struction in Industrial Education, The 
Community in Education, Safety Edu 
cation and Adolescent Problems in 
Education. 


Pennsylvania State College 

Of interest to Home Economists is 
the main summer session held from 
July 3-August 11 as well as_ Inter 
Session from June 13-30. Courses in 
Consumer Education, Adult Education, 
Family Relationships and Child Devel- 
opment, Dress Design, Home Manage- 
ment, Household Equipment, Institu- 
tional Administration, Nutrition, and 
Home Economics Education are all 


offered. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 

\ Master’s degree in home economics 
will be offered by a new curriculum in 
the 1939 summer session. Alumnae of 
this department have requested such an 
opportunity for several years, and the 
new course of study is a response to 
their demands. . 

The curriculum, prepared by Protes 
sors Harriet F. Glendon, Virginia M 
\lexander and Mabel B. Trilling, con 
sists of a major in home economics and 
a minor in education. A student may 
specialize in foods and nutrition, may 
center her studies on clothing and cos 
tume, or may combine these two major 
branches. 

\s a first offering of courses for 1939 
the subjects of “Readings in Nutrition,” 
“Consumer Problems in Food Purchas 
ing,” “Applied Design,” and “Clothing 
Construction” have been selected. These 
will be taught by regular faculty mem 
bers, including Professor Glendon, Mrs 
Ruth Snyder Marshall, Miss Grace Sher 
iff and Miss Helen Topp. The minor re 
quirements in education subjects will be 
represented by “Psychology of Learn 
ing,” taught by Dr. James M. Porter Jt 
Department of Psychology and Educa 
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New Appointments 


The appointment of Miss _ Helen 
Stacey as Nutrition Consultant for the 
Street Nurse 


has recently been announced. 


Henry Visiting Service 

Miss Stacey served as nutritionist for 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
the 
was responsible for the development of 
the 
employees of the Bell System. She has 


Company for past ten years and 


a nutrition program for women 


Miss Dorothy E. Balmanno has been 
appointed director of the Fod Service 
The Borden Company. 
been in charge of Borden's 
experimental kitchen November, 
1936, and prior to that time worked on 


Department of 
She has 


since 


the staff of General Foods Corporation, 
in the experimental kitchen of the Con- 
sumer Service Department; as a lecture 
demonstrator for the Maggi Company; 
and as assistant director of The Great 
\merican Tea Company’s Home Serv- 
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VULCAN 


Radial-Fin 
TOP 


This chrome-nickel alloy 
top is an exclusive pat- 
ented Vulcan feature. It 
speeds up top heating, has 
68% more heat absorp- 
tion surface, spreads heat 
out to the very edges of 
cook top, adds pillars of 
strength to the top, saves 
20% in cooking costs. 
WRITE FOR THIS 
BULLETIN 
“Did the Food Taste 
Good” 
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Here’s cooking equipment that really cooperates with | 


you in producing tasty cafeteria meals at low cost. 

Radial-fin tops, insulated ovens and automatic heat 
controls squeeze every last heat unit out of the gas 
you burn—and they’re standard on Vulcan equip- 


ment. Correct design and sturdy construction insure 


long life and minimum maintenance cost. 


V ULCAN GAS EQUIPMENT 


includes ranges, bake ovens, broilers, deep fat fryers, 
etc. If you are planning a new kitchen or a mod- 
ernization program, investigate this cooking equip- 
ment that really cooperates with you. 


SCHOOL DIVISION 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Boston @ Philadelphia Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago °¢ Los Angeles 


Baltimore @¢ 


New Orleans @ 
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Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Please send me Bulletin “Did the Food Taste Good’. 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


Cafeteria Recipes That 
Register 


(Continued from page 150) 


Cook sugar and butter together in iron 
pan over low heat until well blended. 
Add the water, and stir until sugar is 
dissolved. Add crumbs and salt, then 
add beaten eggs, cocoanut, and vanilla. 
3ake in custard pans set in water, at 
350° for forty minutes, or until firm, 
Serve with caramel sauce and whipped 
cream, tube-formed into a rosette. 


30sTON Breap PuppINnG 
l loaf bread (1% Ibs.) 
1% qts. milk 
% |b. butter 
% tsp. mixed cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
ginger 
3 large eggs, 
4 C sugar 


beaten 


Sutter thin slices of bread. Butter 
a baking dish. Place in layers of bread 
sprinkled with a dusting of cinnamon, 
ginger, nutmeg, and cloves, until pan is 
almost full. Mix sugar with 1 quart 
of milk and beaten eggs. Pour this 
milk mixture over the bread, and let 
stand an hour. Then add two cups of 
milk. Cover, and bake in a slow oven 
for three hours. This is delicious when 





| 

| 

| . 

be prepared so that they will have con- 


served with vanilla sauce. Serves twelve. 

All of these recipes have proven un- 
usually popular with students, so much 
so that we have included them in our 
regular weekly menus. Also, because of 
our large foreign enrollment, we use 
fish dishes twice each week, usually on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

On special days, such as just before 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas  holi- 
days, we always prepare a special treat. 
These “specials” are advertised through- 
out the various buildings by means of 
posters the art classes. For 
instance, one of our most popular “spe- 
cials” is this: hot turkey sandwich with 


made in 


cranberry sauce and gravy, for 10c. 


We have discovered that foods must 


We use a great 
deal of parsley, paprika, and tomato 


Al- 


so, for puddings, we have found that a 


siderable eye-appeal. 
slices with meat and salad dishes. 


red sauce always popularizes the dish, 
so we save cherry and berry juices for 
Similarly use a 
for 


coloring sauces. we 
great deal of 
garnishing, for students who absolutely 
refuse to drink milk, will almost al- 


pudding of 


whipped cream 


ways relish a_ chocolate 
tapioca, when topped with a generous 
mound of whipped cream. 


Me 1 
Mrs. Thieme received 
Management 


California and 


Editor’s Note: 
training in Cafeteria 
versity of Southern 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles 
had commercial training, and 
operated restaurant 
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Rayon Fibers and Fabrics, p. 18, Department Smith, 
The School Laundry of Merchandise Education Bulletin No. 14, September 


(Continued from page 140) 1939, Good Housekeeping Magazine. “Good Laundri 
Soap and Other Cleansing Agents, Better Buy- 


soluble blueings may be bought in balls, manship Bulletin, Household Finance Corp., aie 
Chicago, II] torial Revier 
on ‘ ba . . ' “‘Homework in Rubbing, 
a number of blue dyes are soluble and hee Modern Laundry, Procter and Gamble Co. ing”, American Home 
are very inexpensive. After proper The WW ay to Cleaner Whiter Clothes, Lovell tito, Nice Vour Cloth 
—_ al wrinwic dothes are placed Manufacturing Co., 
—e_ = 7 8, clo a s P a Teachers Manual on Dyeing, Dry - cleaning, satis wc er ae 
on the dryer. Each succeeding machine- Bleaching, Putman Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, ‘s Be § _- ow 
full is handled in the same way unless Ill. pia eke 
there are pieces that require starching. iW oe goth u Wash, The Service Editor, Mc- oie 
ah - Call’s Magazine, 20c. 
Tests should be made of corn, wheat, Se phasgritins Bri 
2 i alli ale ti bake by Magazine Articles: 
seed and pota “s Ss — eh - ypes “ARC of Washing’, Go Ls Smiticiltus, Wom ‘Launder 
of starch used for different fabrics and an’s Home Companion 64: 78-9, July, 1937. Home ( inion ¢ 
uses should be discussed. Demonstra- “Are You Proud of Your Laundry”, Phillips “Merrily We Was! 
: ey : ‘I Pe : Housekeeping, 
tions may be used here to good effect. and Henderson, illus., Good Hou Kee 
+ . 102: 86-7, May, 1936. “Starching Does 
Every Home Economics laundry de- oa s Ati ; — : 
“f ee Fresh Frocks in Forty-five Minutes’, G. I Companion, 65 
partment should have a mangle for 
ironing damp linens, and its use should 


be taught to each pupil. The most 

stress, however, should be placed upon 

hand irons, both sad and electric, as SILVER CLOTH 
the majority of pupils will use the 


we AE eae K ae Re a Rae Le ral ne chee 
wis aller coo their home = Proper (Protected under patent numbers 1766646, 2005355, 2156483) 
ironing is an art which pupils should 
look upon as such. 

For the final step, students bring gar- 


Da 
ments from their homes—wool, rayon, A TA R N i 5 he p R E Vv & N T I V E H 


silk, linen, and cottons. The class is 


e 

then divided into groups according to 

vacant periods. Each group takes one t 
uaranteec 


» 38: 64, 


cubes, or powders. Prussian blue and 


- > ’ , r + 
Erie, Pa. Ladies Home Journal 


“Launder 


Journal 











of these vacant class periods at a time 
for a washing. Jn this way the use of 


mechanical aids can be taught in such | / to keep your silver 


a manner as to be of the greatest serv- 


ice in accomplishing one of the major am * : > hy i 
problems in home making. g ree rom ta rnis ’ 


ibliog < , ain j - " ae F nee 
ete for Laundry Pamilla Silver Cloth is impregnated with millions of 
Aasses 


Books: tiny silver particles which draw the tarnishing ele- 


Balderston, L. R., Housewifery, Lippincott, ments in the air to themselves so they cannot reach 


Philadelphia, Pa. . : ; : 
“Ne doeeieing . iy Sais: Sita your silverware. Just roll the silver in a wrap of the 
< >rs > 4e 9 “ dering, 4 cott. ba 
Calvert and Smith, Advanced Course in Home 
Maki Ch: » <T Darner FE Sui Y ° . . ran , 
“he “ pig Mig Turner | mith, At place the silverware between its folds. That's all 
‘ a, reorgia, oF. 
Woolman, Clothing-Care-Cost, Lippincott. 
Hess, Textile Fibers and Their Use, Lippincott. . ah 
‘ nee ee a aS si as scagae tarnish, tarnish-proot. They 
Lincoln and Smith, The Electric Home, The | anantemnothine Nawlool ; A .¢ ‘ . : 
Electric Home Publishing Co., New York. ot TARNISH, PREVENT. manicures. Just this satisfaction: your silverware is 
ie Wen ae . E ree av bs INTC IKE 2aN 2° . . aes Lis . : 
“~~ me nigel Household Equipment, Wiley, IVE. Itsaysdefinitely,“Tar- ready for instant use, as spat kling as the day you 
New ork, : . ey » " ihe wasn? * 3 : 
a = $i — din arse put it away. Regardless of price, you cannot equal 
s 3 And a five-vear guarantee BIE: : 
Approved Methods for Home _ Laundering, backs up that statement. such ettective protection. 
Procter and Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


1921, ONLY 
Better Ways to Wash and Clean, Pacific Coast 
SPACE-SAVING WRAP of Pamilla Silver 


Borax Company, New York. 
Methods and Equipment for Home Laundering, Cloth large enough to protect 100 pieces of flatware 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1497, U. S. Dept. of 


Agriculture, Washington, D, C., 1930, 5c. P - 6 Be os . 
Sn 4 yg : Rigi Pamilla Silver Cloth is distributed in chests, bags, 
Stain Removal From Fabrics: Home Methods, . * ae - 
4 : : vs higi'os rolls and wraps by Gorham—America’s leading 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1474, U. S. Dept. of : : ii | . > . 7 
; : : ; silversmiths. If vou do not find Pamilla at your 
Agriculture, Supt. of Documents, Washing : , ys : 
jeweler’s, use this coupon. Order several extra 
wraps. They make excellent, and unusual, gifts 
and bridge prizes. 


cloth, or lay the wrap in your buffet drawer and 


Look at these three words you do. 
carefully: anti-tarnish, non- — * 


No more hours of rubbing . . . no. more ruined 


All About Laundering, Hamilton and Jeftryes, 
WeCalls’ Magazine. This bulletin includes a 
well planned list of equipment and supplies 
useful in successful home laundry work NEVOISEV IE V VEY 06 7 06 ¥ 05 VY 06V 0 

Home Washing Helps, Bulletins: No. 1, Soap, C an ' 

No. 2, Textiles, No. 4, Stains, No. 5, The PACIFIC MILLS 
Family Wash, Colgate and Co., Household 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass 
Service Bureau, Jersey City, N. J]. 1926 I enclose $ Please send me 
How to Wash, Leaflets on: Silk and Synthetic, wraps of Pamilla Silver Cloth at $1 each 
ves, Baby's Clothes, Foundations, Blankets, 
Sweaters, Lingerie, Stockings, Procter and 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 78 Chauncy Street 
Making Clothes Last Longer, Extension Service, 


. Boston, Mass. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1926 
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Acoustics 


(Continued from page 149) 


The next source of undue noise cre- 
ation is the pot scullery. This annoy- 
ance can be measurably lessened. The 
soiled and clean tables should be mem- 
braned on the underside with sound 
deadener; the rear of the tabling sup- 
ported on a wall stringer and cushioned 
with rubber as previously mentioned, and 
the front legs provided with rubber in- 
serts to the shoes or feet as described 
for the dishtabling supports. A steam 
injector is often provided to step up the 
water temperature in the wash compart- 


ment. This is a noisy factor unless a 
muffler of “Penberthy” type is included, 
with the discharge curved to an easy 
quarter circle radius, setting the water 
in motion in a circular manner. Other- 
wise it would likely directly strike the 
near wall of the sink with resultant 
hammer or noise. 

The bottom of each sink compartment 
can also be provided on the underside 
with a waterproofed felt pad of an area 
one or two inches less each way than 
the actual sink dimensions. This will 
tend to silence the sink proper. The pot 
scullery should include a soiled pot rack 
consisting of a series of shelves on pipe 





























Thousands will learn new ways 


to Stretch the Family Dollar 
at this New York World’s Fair Exhibit 


“INANCE CORPORATION 


r 


In the lobby of the theatre animated exhibits 
will show how to stretch the family dollar. Fam- 
ily budgeting, buying of clothing, home fur- 
nishings and food will all be dramatized in fasci- 
nating action exhibits showing new ways to save. 

Household'’s well known Library of Consumer 


Specially interesting to home economists will be 
Household Finance’s exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair. Devoted entirely to consumer edu- 
cation, the exhibit shows the homemaker how to 
manage her money affairs, buy more intelligently 
and protect her interests in the market. 


, cn Movi Education will be prominently displayed where 
nspiring Movies visitors may ‘‘serve themselves.’’ The booklets in 
Constructive entertainment will be provided in this series will be sold for 214c each. 
an air conditioned theatre exhibiting two In Household’s exhibit there will be 
talking pictures. One features Edgar A. Ls no advertising of the company's loan 
Guest in a fast moving story, ‘‘It Takes service. The whole effort will be di- 
a Heap o’ Livin’.’’ In this picture Mr. rected toward urging families to learn 
Guest gives his finest portrayal of his more about buying of home necessities 
world famous poem “Home.” and management of family income in 

The other movie, ‘‘Happily Ever Household’sex- order not to go into unnecessary debt. 
After,’’ starts where most story books ea fee We believe you can learn much in this 
end—after the wedding ceremony. This Interest Build- exhibit of value to you in your teaching. 

be soak Rnanatinale ing across the y P : ‘avi 
fascinating film is an inspiration to street from the You are cordially invited to spend as 
every woman to make her house a home. Perisphere. much time with us as you wish. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE corporation and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations with 241 branches In 153 cities 
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legs where dirty utensils and pans can 
accumulate, awaiting cleaning. With 
these facilities, proper handling can be 
expected with less clatter and banging or 
recourse to the floor as a temporary 
resting place. 

Contributing to kitchen din are sliding 
doors to various warmers. These are 
all too often of light resounding sheet 
metal construction, and rack when used, 
banging noisily against the door bucks. 
The doors should be provided with snug 
fitting cushion stops, properly framed, 
tracked, suspended, and insulated, to- 
gether with the warmer walls proper. 
The insulation serves the dual purpose 
of making the unit silent in operation, 
acting as a sound deadening, and also in 
preventing the radiation of heat from 
the warmer. This latter aids toward 
maintaining a cooler kitchen and the use 
of less steam or other heating medium. 
In the light of this three fold func- 
tioning, insulation becomes a good in- 
vestment. 

Today, most ranges and ovens are in- 
sulated and the doors counterbalanced 
so that they are appreciably cloaked and 
silent in operation. 

Whenever anything is dropped on the 
kitchen floor it is a noise raising inci- 
dent as well as a destructive one. The 
provision of floor mats reduces this and 
at the same time affords comfort to 
those at work. For example, the floor 
area on the working side of the dish- 
washer and tables; the aisle between the 
ranges and the cook’s table, and the floor 
space used by the pot washer, should all 
be provided with mats. These are of 
two types: either sections of slatted 
hardwood, which are of low initial cost 
and can be raised for proper janitor 
service; or, preferably, mats which can 
be simply rolled up when necessary, and 
are link assemblies of maple, rubberized 
fabric or other non-absorbent material. 
The mats also prevent the cold floor 
striking a chill to the legs, are easier 
on the feet, and afford a better foothold. 

The study of one phase or problem 
often involves the consideration of other 
factors, so that many of these noise re- 
ducing measures when viewed in_ the 
light of their composite or manifold 
services become necessary investments 
and not extravagances. 

The trucking in a kitchen is sometimes 
quite considerable. All trucks or other 
portable equipment should be equipped 
with rubber bumpers and rubber tired 
wheels. 

All motor driven equipment such as 
mixers, peelers, ice crushers, etc., should 
be properly anchored and seated on suit- 
ably sized rubber washers to break con- 
tact with the floor, rendering these units 
more silent in operation. 

Other clattering features in kitchen 
utensil drawers 


equipment are metal 


which can so easily be provided with 
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rubber stops, and have the bottoms lined 
with % inch thick lino cemented in 
place, to produce a quieting effect. 

Metal work tops can be sound deaden- 
ed as described for the dishtables. 

The next analysis for means of sound 
abatement is the cafeteria and the dining 
room equipment. 

Placing the cafeteria 
room apart from the dining area proper 
is usually a nice thing to do as it does 
provide a better atmosphere in the dining 
room. Under best of planning there is 
some noise attendant on service at the 


counter in a 


counter. 

If a separate room is not possible then 
it is helpful to provide a drop partition 
located immediately above the slide rail 
and following its outline. An example 
of this design is shown in the illustra- 
tion on page 149. 

The drop partition traps the clatter of 
counter service and also the heat and 
odor. An acoustically treated ceiling 
within this area absorbs the sound, and 
proper ventilation carries away the 
fumes. 

The counter is usually mounted on dec- 
orative legs which can be equipped with 
rubber inserts as previously described 
for dishtable supports. School cafeteria 


counters today are generally sensibly 
provided with stainless steel tops which 
can be sound deadened on the underside. 
The warmers may be insulated and 
silenced and the work aisles in the rear 
equipped with floor mats. Communica- 
tion doors to the kitchen can be fitted 
with hinges of self closing type so that 
they are always shut except when def- 
initely not in use. 

should 


The dining equipment 


also be studied for noise reduction. 


room 


Trays of micarta or bakelite can by 
substituted for metal ones. Chair leg’ 
equipped with “domes of silence” which 
incorporate a rubber washer between the 
end of the leg and the metal slide. 

Table tops can be of pressed lino in- 
Such tables 
edged with stainless nosing are quiet, 


stead of glass or wood. 


long wearing, easily cleaned and permit 
the introduction of color to support a 
suitable decorative scheme. 

The tables can be kept in place by 
means of short dowels set into the bot- 
toms of the legs which in turn enter 
small holed plates set into the floor. The 
tables are moved by merely lifting them 
up a matter of half an inch. 

With the tables always properly posi- 
tioned, planned aisle and seating areas 
are preserved, with less likelihood of 
contusion resulting from someone drop- 
ping a loaded tray when attempting to 
squeeze by a group who have pushed 
their table and chairs out of place. 

The points taken up in this discussion 
are worthy of consideration, primarily as 
Measures calculated to reduce noise pro- 


duction. Many of these provisions af- | 
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ford additional advantages apart from 
their value in the reduction of sound. 
With the causes of noise studied and 
circumvented as far as possible, the 
effect 
remedying 


is proportionately reduced, and 


unavoidable noise becomes 


less formidable and expensive as an 
acoustical problem. To ignore the rea- 
sons of excessive noise creation and pro- 
vide an exaggerated acoustical membrane 
installation to cope with the overload is 
not sensibly meeting the situation. 

The various means generally employed 
in controlling unavoidable sound volume 
in school cafeterias and dining rooms 


will be discussed in the next issue. 


Tackling That Food Cost 


(Continued from page 141) 
brought together in each case and they 
are learning to work together. Growers, 


wholesalers, jobbers, brokers, railroad 


companies, cold storage managers, 
truckers, retailers, consumers, and city, 
state, and governmental agencies—all 
have an active part to play if the re 
organization is to be a success 

To represent these varied interests et 
fectively there must be an overhead 
agency to make the necessary plans, get 
neces 


Federal 


the final decisions, and get the 


sary action. It is here that the 
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For SCHOOL. 
CAFETERIAS 


Special models for 
school cafeterias 
assure fast, eco- 
nomical, effortless 
cookery. Roper will 
help put your din- 
ing room on an 
efficient basis. Be 
certain to investi- 
gate the superb 
Roper Gas Range. 


perfect . . 


Cooking is a pleasant 
experience from the 
very start when in- 
struction and demon- 
stration centers around 


the modern Roper Gas Range. Roper 
teaches practical cookery. It offers 
located and controlled heat that brings 
foods to their very best. This ideal gas 
range requires so little attention that 
valuable time is gained for other 
cooking activities. Results are always 
. always gratifying and en- 
couraging to the student. 


Roper is gaining equal favor in the homes 
of America. Itis truly “the Perfect Range 
for the Perfect Fuel.’’ 


Send NOW for full details and in- 


formation on the new Roper Gas Ranges. 
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Government is willing to give assistance 
in coordination and advice if it is clear 
that real action is impending—that con- 
ditions are ripe for results, 

Active work is going on to this end 
in Philadelphia, Kansas City, New York 
City, and Atlanta. We may take Phila- 
delphia as an example. Many plans 
have been worked out for improving 
its market. Some of them would save 
from 1 to 2 million dollars annually in 
the cost of distribution. These plans 
have been discussed with members of 
the trade, growers, and other groups 
concerned, but as yet no one plan has 
been decided upon. Many meetings have 
been held with the trade, truckers, buy- 
ers in Philadelphia and the surround 


ing towns. Buyers who used to come 
to Philadelphia but who now do not, 
have been interviewed, Discussions have 
been held with railroad officials and with 
consumers. Much publicity has been 
given, by both public and private agen- 
cies, to conditions in the market, News- 
papers and radio have taken up the dis- 
cussions. Growers have established 
county committees, state committees, and 
a regional committee to insist on im- 
provements. Finally a joint committee, 
composed of three members of the trade, 
three growers, and two consumers, was 
recently established to coordinate the 
activities of the groups. In each case 
the group selected its representatives. 

At present, those who handle three- 





These 4 new booklets 
offer practical help 
in Your Cookery Classes 





able for classroom use. 





FRYING FACTS 


Do’s and Don’t’s in cake making—in deep frying—in pastry 
making . . . how to buy and use cooking fats . . . the 
nutritive role of fats . . . these are a few of the many 
interesting and informative subjects discussed authori- 
tatively in these four booklets recently published by our 
Home Economics Department. 


You will find these booklets of practical help in your 
Cookery classes. Each booklet contains many tested recipes 
for tempting, easily prepared foods . . . typical pupil experi- 
ences. Each is written in a clear, understandable style suit- 


Booklets are available at 2 cents each or 5 cents for a 
complete set of four. A sample set will be sent free— 
together with order blank—to any Home _ Economics 
teacher. Address your request for a free sample set to— 


The Procter & Gamble Company 


Home Economics Dept. P-539 ..... IVORYDALE, OHIO 


STE 
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fourths of the volume of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables of the city are strong 
in their wish for action. The immedi- 
ate need now is for a decision on final 
plans by the groups who use the market 
and an agency must be brought into 
existence to work in the interest of all 
in promoting, constructing, and leasing 
any necessary facilities. The continued 
support of the growers, the trade, and 
consumers is needed, and there must be 
more support from public officials. 

Difficelt as it is, it is not an impossible 
job as Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
have proved when, a few years ago, they 
moved their market locations bodily to 
new locations where improved lay-outs 
and equipment have greatly benefited 
consumers. Kansas City is about to 
move its market to a better location in a 
building constructed on plans generally 
considered as satisfactory. 

In Atlanta a plot of ground has at 
last been located that is satisfactory to 
all these groups and it has been bought 
and paid for. It is on three railroads and 
conveniently located for highways in 
every direction. Plans for the build- 
ing are being drawn up in consultation 
with disinterested specialists. 


The Consumers’ Part 


Where and how do the consumers 
come into this activity? You remember 
that there are two representatives of 
consumers on the active joint committee 
in Philadelphia and that they were 
chosen by consumers—not merely ap- 
pointed by someone in power. 

This was possible because at least a 
dozen organizations in Philadelphia that 
are interested in consumer activities had 
sent representatives to meetings at which 
the matter had been carefully gone over. 
At the first meeting disinterested stu- 
dents of the question had explained the 
whole matter. At another, representa- 
tives of the farmers, dealers, and trans- 
portation agencies had explained their 
needs and their part in the enterprise. 

Among a large group with very diver- 
sified interests, like the consumers, it is 
usually necessary for one organization 
to take the lead in finding out whether 
a proposition is sound, just what and 
who are back of it, and what the pros- 
pects for action are, before the partici- 
pation of all the other organizations is 
enlisted, In Philadelphia the Women’s 
University Club, affiliated with — th¢ 
University 

Several 


American Association of 
Women, took this initiative. 
home economics groups are, of course, 
on the list of those who are represented 
in the meetings to discuss plans 

Interest on the part of consumers is 
very necessary. The trade represents 
only the middle ground. If the farmers 
who grow the produce and the consum- 
ers who depend upon it are not intet- 
ested who can expect the trade to make 
the gigantic necessary effort? 
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A Third Year for Voca- 
tional Homemaking 


(Continued from page 139) 


cent set by the budget pattern. Since 
the apartment was in bad repair, a com- 
mittee interviewed the owner in regard 
to improvements and renovation. The 
committee had listed desired changes 
and estimated approximate costs at 
$100.00. The owner agreed to exchange 
two months rent for improvements and 
let the class work out the renovations. 

The class was eager to do the reno- 
vation, so work was begun at once. The 
first attack was upon needed repairs of 
windows, doors, floors and closet space. 
Paint and lighting effects were studied 
in relation to both natural and artificial 
lighting. It was decided to select paint 
of a cream tone as this could be tinted 
according to the lighting in each room, 
securing a pleasing and unified effect. 
The paint for the kitchen was tinted to 
a near canary yellow as this room had 
a northern exposure and quite dark. (It 
had formerly been painted a dark blue- 
green.) To the paint for dining and 
living rooms French ochre was added to 
produce a dull yet warm tone. Normal 
cream was used in the hall. Yellow 
was added for the poorly lighted bed 
room to give cheer and light and buff 
was selected for the remaining bedroom 
which the girls had now decided to 
turn into a den-bedroom combination. 
The dark walnut woodwork was painted 
ivory throughout the house. Paint and 
materials used to produce a light, cheer- 
ful atmosphere cost $70.00. The work 
was done by student and W.P.A. labor. 

Floor finishes, costs and durability 
were studied. The class found that they 
could have the floors scraped and sanded 
for $30.00. 
cost an additional $25.00 if done by a 
professional workman. All floor costs 
had to come out of the operation budget 
as the two months rental cancellation 


Complete finishing would 


had already been used for other re- 
pairs. The percentage set for operation 
by the budget pattern was 12 per cent. 
This had already been cut to 10 per 
cent in keeping with the greater per- 
centage spent for shelter. This set 
the operation budget at $180.00 per year 
or $11.66 per month. After estimating 
fuel, light, heat, water, laundry ete. 
(from a study of local consumption) the 
Class decided it would be possible to 
use $30.00 or $40.00 from this budget 
for floors. Since all activities were to 
be done by members of the family, the 
amount spent for hired help would be 
negligible. The actual cost of materials 
required for finishing the floors was de- 
termined to be $5.00. The class de- 
cided to have the floors scraped and to 
finish them When the 
floors were completed, they were ex- 
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themselves. 


amined by the professional workman 
and declared good. 

The electric lighting was modernized 
to increase effectiveness and attractive- 
ness by members of the high school 
physics group. 


Furnishings 


The unattractive apartment rented a 
few weeks previously had become a 
sanitary and attractive background for 
furnishings. Estimates of needs were 
worked out on the basis of entire fur 
nishings and equipment coming within 
the budget estimate of one half the year 


v income. That is, not more than $900.00 
would be spent for entire furnishings 
and equipment over a period ot two or 
three years at which time needs would 
While entire esti- 
choices would all 


be adequately met. 
mate and _ tentative 
be made this year, only essentials would 
be immediately purchased. Floor plans 
were worked out showing placement of 
furniture in groupings for attractiveness, 
convenience, and efficiency. Compromises 
had to be made between new pieces and 
used ones which might be renovated to 
harmonize with the former Entire 
furnishings and equipment adequate for 


(Continued on next page) 
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Looking Forward 


“Forewarned is Forearmed’’—and we're 
warning you now that we expect to be 
fully armed for the fall season with new 
educational material. 
in another school this fall, be sure to send 
McCall School Service your new address, 
so you'll be sent the valuable material 
which will be available. 
Handbook for Clothing Teachers will be 
out September 1 
it. If you're not already on our mailing 
list, send us a card with your name and 
school address. We'll be glad to add your 
name to the many already using our help- 
ful material. 


wiry 
WE of UUve. 


. . . . 4A 
Remember that McCall School Service ; 
is always glad to hear from you. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 


If you expect to be 


A new McCall 


you won't want to miss 
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normal operation of the house were se- 
cured for $760.00. During the actual 
working out of the selection of fur- 
niture, equipment, linens, silver, china 
and all needed articles for the house- 
hold, standards of selection and costs 
were carefully studied. Each girl se- 
lected a definite project and carried it 
through to a successful conclusion. 
Making a Home 

Now that the class had succeeded in 
turning an unattractive structure into an 
attractive, convenient and well organized 
house, the challenge remained to turn 


the house imo a home. This required 
feeding and managing a family, living 
together harmoniously and extending 
hospitality to others. The class divided 
itself into family groups and each group 
occupied the house from a Thursday 
evening until the following Sunday eve- 
ning. Each group made menus and 
market lists within the family food al- 
lowance. (lood allowance was set at 
25 to 30 percent of the income.) On 
Thursday after school, the group did 
the marketing and correctly stored foods 
at the house. After dinner, the group 
moved in and set up their organization. 





..« NOW, MORE THAN EVER, A MENU DELIGHT 
TO RECOMMEND TO YOUR STUDENTS 


@ “The excellency, fragraney and fla- 
vour of the fruit which this plant 
produceth needs no commendation... 


it is no wonder every gentleman of 


taste and fortune is fond of this polite 
article of gardening.” So John Giles, 
English gardener, wrote of the pine- 
apple... back in the days when small 
hothouses produced only enough for 
nobility to enjoy. 


That was before pineapples were car- 
ried from the American tropics to the 
far-off island of Hawaii... before it 
was found that the fruit grew to its 
richest perfection on that sun-drench- 
ed isle . . . before modern canning 
methods made it possible to seal in 
its rich, sun-ripe flavor and make this 


crushed, spoon cuts— 


tried it lately? 


excellent fruit available to everyone, 
every day of the year. 

Canned pineapple has the true, full 
flavor of the fruit because it is picked 
ripe, when its natural sugars are de- 
veloped to the full. It is a good source 
of vitamins C and B, — its other major 
nutritive value being the carbohy- 
drate content derived from natural 
sugars and the syrup in which most 
pineapple products are packed, Can- 
ned pineapple in its dif- ea 
ferent styles—sliced, cy 





makes a delightful basis py seat of Accep- 
for countless breakfast, 
salad and dessert dishes. 


tance denotes that 
the statements in 
this advertisement 
acceptable to the 
rcil on Foods of 
» American Medi- 
Association, 





Have you, yourself, 


We Manufacture Cans a> We Do No Canning 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 
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Clothes were stored conveniently and 
beds made correctly. A family council 
was held to plan activities and their 
rotation so that each of the girls might 
have analogous experiences. The divi- 
sion of household responsibilities were 
as follows: 


A--—HOosteEss 
1. To supervise all activities of the house- 
hold giving assistance where needed. 
. To see that factors of ventilation and 


temperature were correctly controlled, 


to 


To answer telephone and door. 
. To invite and entertain guests. 
To provide flowers for the house. 
6. To provide daily paper, magazines and 


tn te ww 


suitable recreation. 
7. To plan special refreshments. 


B—Cook 
1, To prepare or supervise the preparation 
of all food. 
2. To care for leftovers correctly and use 
effectively. 
3. To maintain stardards of kitchen sani- 
tation and orderliness. 
C—ASSISTANT COOK 
1. To assist cook as directed. 
2. To set table correctly. 
3. To serve all meals, 
4. To wash dishes and to assist with the 
care of the kitchen, 
D— HouseEKEEPER 
1. To care for fires as needed. 
2. To keep all rooms, porches, closets, etc., 
clean and orderly at all times. 
3. To make beds. 
4. To manage laundry, doing home laun- 
dry as needed and sending out other, 
checking and storing upon return. 


On Friday the entire family was at 
school from eight o'clock to twelve- 
thirty and from one-thirty to four, This 
day was planned to demonstrate to the 
girls how a working woman’s day could 
effectively be planned so that she might 
manage both her job and home in a 
satisfying manner. Saturday and Sun- 
day were normal home days. Guests 
were entertained at dinner meals. 
Parents were invited to Saturday after- 
noon tea. A fireside supper was served 
on Sunday evening to boys and girls 
who were friends of the group. 

While the original plan was altered 
little during the three years that the 
house has been the center of learning 
for the third year girls, its interpre- 
tations have changed with the fluctua- 
tions in community life. The house has 
been kept in good repair and additional 
equipment has been added and impro- 
vised as needed. The furnishing budget 
has not reached the $900.00 estimated 
originally, as income has dropped and 
the budget has been cut accordingly. 
The house at present (1939) operates 
on a $1,200 income which was de- 
termined as this year’s average. 

Activities related to the community 
have been participated in to make the 
home an integral part of community life. 
The type of activities that have been 
added are: open house during Fduca- 
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tion Week and Better Homes Week, en 
tertainment of groups such as the local 
Board of Education, home demonstra- 
tion club, city organizations, representa- 
tives from public organizations such as 
health, church 
Demonstrations have )een 
such as a denion- 


welfare, college, civic, 
and others. 
offered to the public, 
stration of Christmas decorations, 
fections, gift ideas, etc., which was pre- 
sented to the members of the local Gar- 
den Club. An forum was held 
during Better Week for the 
discussion of local needs and problems. 


con- 


open 
Homes 


In summing up the total costs of this 


program it is of interest to note: 


Total rental for one year.... $ 420.00 
(paid by school board) 

Furnishings complete ....... 
(secured through money earned in 
lunch room and through community 
donation) 

Operation—fuel, light, 
dry, ete. 
(paid by 
from summer 


800.00 


renovation, laun- 
eee ee 180.00 
school board and secured 

rental of house) 

Total . $1,400.00 


Food costs were not included in the 
above estimate as the food budget was 
made up from individual fees and the 


amount varied with the number of girls 


in the program. Approximately fifty 
third year girls lived in the house 
yearly. The total costs are not for third 


year girls alone as first and second year 
Adult 


and pre-school groups also met there. 


girls used the house as desired. 


Qutcomes 


In order to answer the question, “Is 
homemaking education for a third year 
group worth what it costs?”, it is de- 
evaluate worth in terms of 
outcomes and 
Some outcomes 


sirable to 


observable weigh these 
against indicated costs. 


of interest have been: 


A— INDIVIDUAL 


1. Improvement in adjustment to indi- 
viduals in home and_ school 

2. Development of cooperation, 

3. Choice and pursuit of vocation (More 
than half of third year graduates are 
now in college or trade school -others 


who work in town, remain at home or 


are married, return to the department 


for additional information. ) 


Greater ability to manage time, activity, 


energy and money 


B—FaMILy 


1. Better adjustment to family members, 


particularly children in the home. 


Assumption of a wider range of re 


sponsibilities. (Girls have done projects 


at home in marketing, food preparation 


and service, selection of furnishings and 


equipment, f play space for 


provision ¢ 


children, care in minor illness, hostess 


ing and other phases of homemaking 


experienced through the third year 


program.) 


Greater appreciation of how to achieve 


a desirable standard of living on a lim 
and the 


at it constructively. 
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ited income willingness to work 








type of 
means of 
for individual, 


Ae OF ure, 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


C—CoMMUNITY 


1, Increased membership in community 
| 


ganizations, 


Increased understanding and apprecia 
tion of community life. 


community 


Assumption of responsibili 


ties. (Class has done projects in remak 


ing pre-school Sunday school rooms, 


sponsoring playground exhibits and con 


tests for playground improvement for 


pre-school children and have joined 


forces with city organizations for 


special community projects.) 
The writer desires to recommend this 
program as an_ inexpensive 


offering functional education 


home and community im 


provement. 
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Survey of Consumer Movement 


General growth of the consumer move 
ment during 1938 is indicated by the 
results of a survey undertaken by the 


Consumer-Retailer Council in 


National 


providing a factual answer to the ques 


tion, “Is the consumer movement moving.” 


Questionnaires were sent to women's 


organizations, to a sampling of teachers 


known to be conducting courses in con- 
sumer education, to state departments of 


education, to testing laboratories and to 


results are all ina bul 


Wind,” 


Retailer 


magazines. The 
letin, “Straws in the 


National 


issued by the 


Concumer Counc) 
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MEI ICAN Cnstitule of Coaking : 


DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, NY. 










































































flcademy Sapho 


Middlewest’s School 
of French Dress-designing 


offers a six-weeks’ training course 


June 20th through July 31st 


This course will consist of an intense 
study of cutting (without patterns), 
fitting, professional short-cut finishings 


and practical designing. 


You are invited to the demonstration 
and Fashion Show at the Detroit Art 
Institute, June 16th. 


For further details write to 


NEVARTE S. HAMPIKIAN 


107 Clifford Street Detroit, Michigan 














McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern 
Making, Draping, Sketching, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress- 
making, Tailoring, Millinery 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 


SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 





FREE for 


your students 


“FROZEN DESSERTS’— 
some to be made ina 
mechanical refrigera- 
tor—some for a hand-turned freezer—also 
appropriate sauces to serve on them 
all delicious, more wholesome and less 
expensive made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 
PET MILK COMPANY 
1447e Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me 
“Frozen Desserts”’ 
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Boys Like 


RE you pioneering with boys in 
home economics? It is absorb- 
ing and completely unpre- 
The course is not 
charted 


dictable. 
well mapped and 
with convenient sign posts 
Material 
from 


as is the girls’. 


has to be garnered 
trade papers and every con- 
Every 


shop has a 


ceivable source. 
little tailor 
secret or two to add. Mixed 
garnished 
with then 
served the male guinea pigs 


together and 
interest it is 
while we analyze their re- 
actions. 

It was presumed that the 
extent of their activities in 
the sewing laboratory would 
be that of 


ing and 


pressing, darn- 
sewing on the 
declining button. Their 
awkwardness at the time of the but- 
tons would foretell that any further 
venture into the womanly realm of 
sewing would be disastrous, yet their 
infinite patience and good natured kid- 
ding over that cob web which in the 
end could be shown with pride to vis- 
itors as a darn sounded the bell for ex- 
perimentation. 

It took shape in the simple form of 
a tie, all competing for the sample 
one. As guinea pigs, the boys would 
hardly be expected to purchase their 
own material at this early stage so the 
“lab” furnished the material and equip- 
ment, the cost to the lab being approxi- 
mately ten cents per tie. Actual sewing 
consisted of a center joint, the two ends 
and whipping up the length on the under 
When they had finished nothing 
actually showed except their careful 


side. 


pressing, the lovely pattern of the per- 
cale and their pleased, excited faces. 
They had actually made something 
successfully which was a big psycho- 
logical factor toward further interest. 
Too, vanity and 
further magnified by gasping females 
who just never would have believed it. 

Next, 
unbleached cotton, also supplied by the 
their 


their success was 


came the butcher apron of 


laboratory. They embroidered 
names on the top thus assuaging the 
high school boys’ love of tacking let- 
ters and emblems all over his front 
and facilitating owner’s identity after 
weekly school laundering. The apron 
was topped off with a chef’s hat which 
was tried on with the speculative 
scrutiny of the traditional easter bon- 
net. 

Then a simple gift. Boys love to 
make things for their mothers. Inde- 
pendent as they appear on the surface, 
inside they will always remain senti- 


to Sew 


By Gretchen Nickerson 
Parsonsfield Seminary 
Kezar Falls, Maine 


The boys here prove their ability in sewing. 


mental of the old rocking chair, the 
apron string or anything connected 
with mother. Of course, we are un- 
aware of it but mark my words it’s the 
vulnerable point to attack. And while 
we are on mind sets, early classes in 
sewing for boys should hardly be the 
“Thou shalt not” type. Interested as 
he is in the course, the foreignness of 
the situation leaves him slightly self- 
conscious. 

And now that he is sewing so 
straight and surely is there any reason 
why he _ shouldn’t make that sport 
shirt he has been wanting, except per- 
haps the antiquated idea that he'll 
never need to With 
leisure time and the possibility of liv- 
ing alone, why not? With the con- 
sumer unschooled in buying men’s 
clothing and retailers aware of man’s 
gullibilities, why shouldn’t he make 
one if only to compare values? 


sew? increased 


Boys can and do like to sew and as 
they field the girls had 
better look to their needles. Who can 
themselves may 


invade this 


say that the boys 
bring about new and interesting 
changes in men’s fashions? 


How’s Your Health? 


(Continued from page 144) 


There is no other way out and you 
might just as well make the best 
of it. Find compensations in other 
directions. 

‘ontrol Yourself. If you don’t you 
make yourself miserable and un- 
happy and everyone about you as 
well. 

Neglect Not That Which is Within 


You. Develop new interests, find 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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out your talents. You'll forget 
your problems in these new inter- 
ests.) 

Set a Goal. Have a set of values 
with a wholesome, sound view of 
life. Aim high. Select friends 
who will help you to get there. 

. The basis of good mental hygiene 
lies in childhood. Help children to 
build up a good foundation, and as- 
sist them early in overcoming their 
poor mental health and undesirable 
personality traits. 
. If a child is inattentive or proves to 
be a discipline problem, seek the 
cause, beginning first with the child’s 
physical health, then investigating his 
home circumstances. Don’t forget 
to look to yourself. You may be 
the cause of the child’s attitude. You 
won't receive a happy co-operative 
response through being cross, sar- 
castic, unfair. 
. Read helpful inspiring books that will 
give you an insight into your own 
mental hygiene problems and will be 
of assistance in your analysis of the 
problems of others. 
. Smile 90% more than has been your 
habit—frown 90% less. 
. Face facts. If you possess an infe- 
riority complex do something about 
it. Often this is due to lack of ex- 
perience or a lack of knowing what 
to say, how to say it and what to do 
and how to do it. Etiquette books 
are especially recommended to over- 
come this fault. 
. Think more about others, less about 
yourself. Aim towards service. 
. Keep busy—seek new interests and 
you'll lose your worries en route. 
. Don’t alibi your faults, “My mother 
had a temper, I just inherited it from 
her—lI’ve always had one and it is 
too late to change—I’ve tried but | 
can’t conquer it.” You haven’t tried 
hard enough—try again. 

. The basis of good mental hygiene is 

good physical health. Have a yearly 

check up. Don’t neglect yourself. 

Get plenty of sleep, fresh air, good 
food and exercise. 

. Be natural. Don’t pretend to be what 

you and others know you aren't. 

. “Fears in life just don’t happen 

they are developed through practice.” 

(Henry C. Link.) 

. Don’t be afraid to laugh—especially 
at yourself. 

. Don’t put off this important task of 
taking yourself in hand. It is never 
too late to begin. Here are some 

suggested readings which will be of 

tremendous help and inspiration. 

“A Mind That Found Itself,” by C. 
W. Beers. 

“Glands Regulating Personality,” by 
Berman. 

“Mental Hygiene in the Community,” 
by Calar Bassett. 


! 


“The Normal Mind,” by W. H. Burn- 
ham. 

“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People,” by Dale Carnegie. 

“Twelve Tests of Character,” by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

“Parents and Children,” by E. 
Groves. 

“The Ties of Life,” by Hoskins. 

“Outwitting Our Nerves,” by Jack- 
son and Salisbury. 

“You Must Relax,” by E. 

“Keeping a Sound Mind,” by J. J. 
Morgan. 

“Foundations of Personality,” by A. 


Jacobsen. 


Meyerson. 
“About Ourselves,” by H. A. Over- 


street. 


“Life Begins at Forty,” by W. B. 
Pitkin. 

“Take It Easy,” by W. B. Pitkin. 

“Mental Hygiene and Childhood,” by 
William White. 

“Psychology of Relaxation,” by J. T. 
W. Patrick. 

“Personality and the Family,” by 
Hornell Hart. 

“Psychoanalysis in the Classroom,” 
by Albert Deutsch. 

“The Healthy Minded Child,” by M. 
\. Crawford. 

“Guilding the Adolescent,” “Mental 
Hygiene of the Child,” by D. 
Thorn. 

“Normal Youth and Everyday Prob- 
lems,” by D. Thorn 
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All varieties of fruits are 
alike in one respect, if they 
are packed under the Edel- 
weiss label —they are the 
pick of the crop, the finest 


you can serve your guests. 


Y selecting Edelweiss you will 
keep all of your foods in step 
“2 swith quality, for each item will meas- 


ure up to the same high standard. 
You’ll find, too, that there’s at least 
one extra serving in every can, so chock full are 


they packed. 


© 1939 JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO- BROOKLYN 


And that means economy too. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Graduate, undergraduate courses in Adult 
Education; Child Development and Fam- 
ily Relationships; Consumer Education; 
Dress Design; Home Management; 
Household Equipment; Nutrition; Insti- 
tutional Administration; Related Art; 
ome Economics Education. 


Main Summer Session—July 3 to Aug. 11 
Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 
Moderate fees and expenses. Unusual) 
recreational facilities. For further infor- 

mation, write 
DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 





Home Experience 


(Continued from page 137) 


care of the milk, another better care of 
her own clothes and personal appear- 
ance; girls may keep records of their 
money; or dozens of other activities. 
They may keep a record of such activi- 
ties which become recorded home ex- 
periences, and are connected with class 
activities, but which are not planned be- 
forehand, The extent to which these 
activities become more numerous and 
show variety is indicative of the extent 
to which the teacher is stimulating the 
girl to do better the things which she 
does or should do at home anyway. 
When the above experiences or home 
activities are repetition of activities per- 
formed at school, they have been, and 


all experiences in school and out of 
school, in the home or out of it, in the 
homemaking class or out of it, have 
potential educative value. If they are 
directed toward a goal which is socially 
desirable, or if they stimulate interest 
in further experiences and are growth 
provocative, they are educative, other- 
wise they are mis-educative. Home Ex- 
perience does not grow out of class 
work but class work in homemaking 
“ties to” or grows out of the home ex- 
perience. Class work does not control 
home experience but to a considerable 
extent is guided (or should be) by the 
home experiences of the girls of the 
class. 

Increased home experience, or home 
practice, stimulated by class _ work, 
recorded or not, results from the effort 
of the homemaking teacher to make that 





$590 
Complete 
F.O.B. 


( hicago 


ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forme 


SEWING 


Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 
Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 

300 W. Adame St., Chicago, Ill. 








——=Every Home Economist 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Jormerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in C Ed i 


CHART SHOWING AN ANALYSIS OF HOME EXPERIENCE 


( A. Community 


B. Neighborhood 


Life 
Experience 


(. Home 


a. General 


1. “Tied to’? in class; may or may not be stimu- 
lated in class. 

2. May or may not be related to class work. 

3. May be educative or mis-educative. 

4. May be recorded. 


. Home practice 


. Stimulated in class. 

2. Usually related to class work. 
3. Usually educative. 

4. Usually recorded. 


. Home Projects 


1, Stimulated in class and guided by teacher. 
2. Usually related to class work. 

3. Usually educative. 

4. Usually reported 





$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 












































Minneapolis, Minnesota 
N 


University of X 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
in 
HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term Only 
June 19-July 28 


@ Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in the various fields of Home 
Economics including Textiles, Related 
Art, Home Management, Family Re- 
lationships, Foods, Nutrition, Home 
Economics Education, and Problems 
in Adult Education. 


For further information 
write to the Director 
of the Summer Sessions, 
662 Administration Bldg. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
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usually still are, termed Home Practice. 
\WWhen the teacher urges the girls to 
make salads for their home suppers, to 
make another apron at home, or to 
clean the home silver after demonstra- 
tion at school, she is urging home prac- 
tice. This then becomes home experi- 
ence, which is stimulated by school work. 
It is probably educative in value, though 
it may also be mis-educative, if grades 
are determined by the report of home 
practice, and become the stimulus for 
increased home work. 

Home experiences which are selected 
purposely, which are planned carefully, 
and which are evaluated judicially, con- 
stitute the HIome Projects of our termi- 
nology. Home projects should combine 
and integrate home and school experi- 
ences in an educative way. The basic 
purpose on the part of the teacher 
should be to guide the girl into guiding 
herself into experiences which will be 
educative, which will then function as 
home projects in connection with the 
school. A forced home project may be 


| mis-educative. A project directed from 


the school only may also he a _ mis- 
educative one 

No new concept is emerging in our 
use of the term “home experience”, but 
a recognition of the basic principle that 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 





home experience of educative value. It 
is a concomitant of good homemaking 
teaching. 

Home projects result from organized 
effort to promote home experience of 
considerable extent and educative value. 
They develop as a result of good home- 
making teaching and may be said to 
grow out of such teaching, though not 
necessarily from any specific class work. 
A home project is a teaching device 
which aims to develop ability in a girl 
to guide her own experiences in an 
educative direction. 

’ whether it 
be home experience, home practice, of 
Whatever the girl is 
living, that she is learning. The func- 


“We learn what we live,’ 
home projects. 


tion of the homemaking teacher is to 
so inspire, so stimulate, and so guide 
(whenever possible) a girl’s living that 
she lives and learns the kind of home 
life which is considered desirable for 
a satisfying life in a democracy. 





Be sure to notify the Circulation 
Department of any change in ad- 
dress, even a temporary one, 
otherwise you may be delayed in 
receiving copies of Practical 
Home Economics, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Announced for May 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
By ADA KENNEDY and CORA VAUGHN 


A constructive senior-high-school or junior- 
college textbook on the business of being a 
consumer. It discusses and illustrates one by 
one the values to be sought in garments, 
foods, and luxuries, at the same time keeping 
before the consumer the necessity for being 
on guard for defects, and pointing out the 
deceptive practices of some merchants and 
producers, 


The book also covers important federal acts 
concerning the correct preparation and label- 
ing of foods for the market, and the kinds of 
labeling and merchandising which most likely 
will guarantee honest values. The same is done 
with clothing, shelter, and luxuries. Money, 
credit, budgeting, and investment also are 
fully explained as part of every sound eco- 
nomic plan. In fact, no essential point of 
good consumer economics is overlooked. 


360 pages; 31 illustrations, Price, $1.92 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 
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PLAZA Hotel 


SAN ANTONIO 






AIR-CONDITIONED 
FOR ALL YEAR 
COMFORT 


YEAR ‘ROUND 
SPORTS AND 
RECREATION 









DURING THE... 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Luxurious appointments and an atmosphere of refine- 





ment — with perfect service and superb cuisine. 


RATES FROM ‘950 JACK WHITE, Operator 


SAN ANTONIO 


TEXAS 

Also Operating 
HOTEL WHITE - PLAZA in Dallas 
and HOTEL PLAZA in Corpus Christi 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 
June 26 to August 4, 1939 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Six-Week Courses and Three-Week Short Units 


The Stout Institute summer session offers undergraduate cur- 
ricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics Education or Industrial Education, and graduate 
curricula leading to the degree of Master of Science in these 
fields. In addition to work in these fields, an excellent range 
of courses is offered in science, social science, English, education, 


vocational education and physical education. 


Short units are offered by national leaders in Adult Educa- 
tion, Problems in Curriculum Construction in Industrial Educa- 
tion, Community Analysis, The Community in Education, Safety 
Education, Family Life Studies, Character Education, Counseling 
on Secondary Level, Adolescent Problems in Education and Con- 


temporary Education. 


Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wisconsin, is within short 
driving distance of the famous Wisconsin summer resort coun- 
try. Residence facilities include expanded and remodeled dor- 
mitory accommodations, college camp colony and numerous lake 
cottages, Excellent opportunities are offered for combining pro- 
fessional study and recreational activities, 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION - THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 


— 





A NEW TEXT FOR HOME ECONOMIC COURSES 


HOUSING 
AND THE 
HOME 


By 
HAZEL SHULTZ 


duthor of “Making Homes,” etc. 


7; MPHASIZING the consumer point of view, this in- 
+ teresting, profusely illustrated text for high-school 
courses deals with the problem of shelter in its relation to 
living and makes clear the responsibility of the individual 
in creating and maintaining adequate and enjoyable homes. 
The first two chapters indicate the nationwide need for bet 
ter housing and present an approach to a study of the 
problem. Other chapters deal with safety and health, 
the social aspects of the housing problem, and = such 
topics as Furnishing, Household Management, Selection 
of Household Materials, Paid Household Labor, Locating 
and Planning a Place for the Home, and Cost of Housing. 


Tentative Price, $1.96 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





MAY, 1939 
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A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


1 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 
Wamu MOARY JANE 2... 0s ss ccces 1.00 
A MAID IN DISMAY 
HANG OUT THE SUN 
10 MIXED FASHION SONGS ...... 1.00 


(Each with music) 





10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(No music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP ........... .50c 
ROMMESe MEME, BM cc ccccccsces -50c 
A OE ie oN ae -50c 
Sere SPIE BOE SUN . wc ccc ccce -50c 
OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? ..... 50¢ 
A STUDY OF COLOR ........... -50c 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES .... .50¢ 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE ......... 50c¢ 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS ......... 50¢ 
mwas OF DRESS 2... cc ccececs 50c 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The de luxe Carnation Cook Book 
—96 pages, 16 full-page color 
photographs, hundreds of unusual 
recipes—is_ still obtainable, post 
paid, for the modest sum of 15c in 
coin or stamps. Address Carnation 
Co., Dept. 703, Milwaukee, Wis. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 


HREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 





IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 





Gardening 


(Continued from page 147) 


at slight cost and these dress up plain 
painted jars into something remarkably 
festive and bright. Many of the modern 
glass jelly and pickle jars make attrac- 
tive vases, especially with discriminating 
use of paint brush and transfer designs. 
Nowadays inexpensive tin witidow 
boxes are available at local dime stores. 
Probably these tin boxes are cheaper 
than homemade wooden ones and they 
have the added advantage of being 
lighter to lift from place to place. 
Encourage the students to study cur- 
rent garden magazines and send for 
advertised seed Often a 
penny post card brings both a new seed 
book and one or more trial packets of 
seeds. An __interest- 


catalogues. 


choice flower 
ing seed collection soon may be built up 
magazine advertisements 
yourself of introductory 


by watching 
and availing 
offers. 
Garden scrap books are an excellent 
building up an interest in 
Many of the leading 
papers have sections 
valuable and profit- 
able information may be culled. The 
seed catalogues dispense a remarkable 
amount of helpful advice on gardening 
and the many illustrations help materi- 


means of 
home gardening. 
Sunday garden 


from which much 


ally in stimulating interest in the ama- 
teur gardener’s breast. Help the 
students to select seeds that will pro- 
duce results without too long waiting, 
as quick results encourage frequent ex- 
perimentation. All kinds of flowering 


cacti, freely flowering begonias, the 
graceful cyperus, colorful coleus plants 
and bloom-laden petunias are a few of 
the many plants that give lasting satis- 


faction. 





ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 


far ahead of 1937. 


Teachers’ Agency 
Bachelors’, 


Established 1885. 


Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 to 
$2600 in high schools; 


Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1939. Best schools and colleges 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1938 


up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
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= our clients. Send for folder today. NATA. 
Chicago, Ill. [ 
Cor. Agencies: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
CLARK - BREWER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
cul ¢ s - o Flatiron Bldg. Palace Bldg. Columbia Bldg. N. Y. Life Bldg. 


57th 





YON & ik, ALY. BLDG. 








HOME BCONOMICS 


Wanted fer High Sehools & Colleges. 


One fee registers im all 





TEACHERS ofiees. ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 
TEACHERS Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in great 
demand. We have requests for administrators and_instruc- 
AGENCY tors trained in Home Economics Education, Consumer 
CHICACO re. and the sociological aspects of Home 








ono 
OUR SERVICE IS Feede, Clothing, and the Related Arts. 
Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. (N.A.T.A.) 


NATIONWIDE 





mics. We receive many calls for — prepared in 
Address 1200-11 








on 





The 


another last year received, 


crease of more than $225. 


an average, a salary in- 


25 +€. Jackson Blvd., 


experienced teachers we bee U G is & S$ 


moved from one position to 


TEACHERS | 


Member N.A.T 


Very fine college positions 
for teachers with higher de- | | 
AGENCY grees. Excellent city and sub- 
Chicago, Th urban positions for high 
school teachers. | 








WN 
| EVERY ROAST 
| Sone toa Jw! 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’’ when roast 
; done to your liking — rare, 
| 


excessive shrinkage. Accurate, 
. Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid. 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 R St., N.Y. 


ROCHESTER Roast meat 
THERMOMETER 























RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1939-40, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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HUGHES PRINTIN« CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURU, PA. 
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Pon the normal child or adult we submit this simple 
breakfast containing an excellent balance of nutri- 
tional essentials:—two National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat, with milk and fruit. 

That is what we are recommending to the public 
in our advertising, as a result of a recent study of our 
product by a foremost authority on food chemistry. 

Asin practically all cases our product is eaten with 
milk, therefore the findings of this study included 
the nutrients of milk. In presenting a brief outline 
of these findings, we remind you that National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat is natural unmilled whole 
wheat —nothing added to it, nothing taken out of it. 

In our product and milk, the following essential 
nutrients are naturally present: 
CARBOHYDRATES. Our product is 77% carbo- 
hydrates. Milk is 5%. 

PROTEIN. Our product is 10% protein, Milk is 
over 3%. 

IRON. Our product is an excellent source, with 
.0034%. Milk has .0002%. 
CALCIUM. Our product has.04%. Milk has.12%. 
PHOSPHORUS. Our product has an excellent 
content, .42%. Milk has .09%. 

VITAMIN B,. There are approximately 120 Sher- 
man-Chase units in two biscuits. In one cupful of milk 


JUNE, 1939 





What constitutes a 
well rounded breakfast? 
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there are approximately 77 Sherman-Chase units. 
VITAMINSA anpG. Our product gives these vita- 
mins in lesser quantities. Milk is rich in both of them. 
ENERGY. In two biscuits and one cup of milk are 
approximately 370 calories. 

Such a balance of nutritional essentials, we feel, 
makes our product a desirable dietary factor —a well 
rounded breakfast for normal children and adults. 
The delicious flavor of National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat can be used as a factor to encourage increased 
intake of milk, which, surveys show, is far below the 
nutritionally desirable level. And our product, un 
like highly milled cereals, goes further toward sup 
plementing cer- 
tainimportantand 
widespread nutri- 
tional needs. 

Through more 
than forty years in 
millions of homes 
billions of break- 
fasts of National 
Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat have been 





enjoyed. 


National Biscuit Company 









































Enthusiastically 
received from 
coast to coast 


Here is an extract from 
one authoritative re- 
view: 

‘The value of this book 
to home economists and 
dietitians dealing with 
young people should 
be threefold: (1) it 
dramatizes facts in a 
way to make them 
easily remembered; (2) 
it suggests practical 
projects as an effective 
way to stimulate in 
terest, giving several 
possibilities in detail; 
and (3) it will serve 
is an excellent starting 
point for the teaching 
of sportsmanship, good 
form, good manners 
and the desirability o 
accepting responsibility 
and doing one’s job 
well.”” Journal of the 
American Dietetic As 
sociation, 


IT'S FUN 
TO COOK 


An unusual book for the Home 
Economics classroom and library. 


By Lucy Mary Maltby 


This cookbook in story form has a 
strong appeal to junior high and high 
school girls. 

Learning to cook turns out to be ex- 
citing business for Eleanor Ann and 
Elsie Jane—teen-age twins—who are 
faced with true-to-life situations of 
buying, cooking, and serving. 

The author, an experienced teacher 
and head of the Home Economics De- 
paitment of the Corning Glass Works, 
has personally tested its hundreds of 
recipes. The subject matter is up to 
date, dietetically correct, and—having 
been read in manuscript by the fa- 
mous Lulu Graves and by the well- 
known educator, Cora Binzel, of Cor- 
nell University — is educationally 
sound. 

Set in large, clear type, the text is 
frequently amplified with over 225 
modern photographs and with 65 
sketches drawn by Ruth King. Printed 
in two colors, 

More than a cookbook, IT’S FUN TO 
COOK simplifies the rules which gov- 
ern good form for all occasions when 
food is used. 

400 pages. Size 6" x9". Price $2.00, 
subject to usual school’ discount. 








Unit Kitchen - Home Economics Dept., North High School, 
Sheboygan, Wis. Equipped by Kewaunee. 


It Pays to Get Both! 


KEWAUNEE SERVICE — KEWAUNEE PRICES 


Kewaunee Prices are always competitive. Two big plants—operating 
with favorable labor conditions and with an efficient nationwide sales 
organization—make sure of that. But Kewaunee does not solicit your 
patronage on a basis of price. Kewaunee Service comes first. It includes 
careful field research, avoiding the impractical in design, adopting the most 
efficient and progressive ideas and delivering to purchasers of Kewaunee 
Domestic Science equipment a heaping measure of lasting satisfaction. 


Write for Special Catalog of 
Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 























C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


E wom / ee | 
ote Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, II. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Winston Building, Philadelphia 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational sam- 


School Cafeterias SAVE MONEY— 
Increase Efficiency this Low Cost Way! | Lesion heips “nd valuable teaching suggestions are 


also published in the 
HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 
other obligations. 





Above candid photo shows a coin-receiving and tabu- 
lating unit called a ‘‘fare-box’’, one of 23 now in suc- 
cessful use in as many San Antonio elementary school 
cafeterias. 


These fare boxes have proved more efficient, actually 
speed up handling of pupils, yet, cost much less than 
manually-operated cash-registering devices. 


Fare boxes receive, and count small coins or tokens 
automatically, providing a continuous and accurate 
reading. By simply subtracting yesterday’s reading, 
you obtain an exact total of tcday’s receipts. 











14 Find out how Johnson Fare Boxes can SAVE 
MONEY in your school cafeteria. arn how they 
can be used with Johnson Lightning Cashiers. Get a 
Free Trial Demonstration. No obligation whatsoever! 
\ Write today for Full Details. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPAN 
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HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
NEW YORK 


4617-25 Ravenswood Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS FREEPORT 
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